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GRANSTON MANOR 
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The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 
XI.—GRANSTON MANOR 


BY ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


GRANSTON MANOR, the home of Lord Castletown of Upper Ossory, 
in Queen’s County, is a typical Irish home of sport. It is situated 
within reach of the meets of the Kilkenny Hounds, the house itself 
surrounded with beautiful woods, and near by the famous Curragh 
or Marsh of Ossory (of which a good deal will be said later on in 
this article), stretching for miles to east and west, affords a variety 
of such sport as perhaps is only met with in perfection in Ireland. 
The land belonging to the family, and still in their possession, 
shows a length of tenure which Horace Walpole, one hundred years 
ago, pronounced as ‘‘ almost unprecedented.” The present owner is 
NO. CV. VOL. XxvII1.—April 1904 BB 
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descended from Brian MacGilla Patrick, King of Upper Ossory, 
whose lineage is traced back to the first Milesian kings; but, to 
begin with comparatively modern history, an old Irelandic manu- 
script, written in A.p. 840, mentions that Landnarnabock with 
Kiarval was the original name of the race. After the introduction 
of Christianity the chief of the family embraced that faith and his 
name was changed to Giolla Phadring (7.e. servant of Patrick). 

Kiarval was an Erse king and reigned in Leinster in the ninth 
century. In A.D. 950, Scanlan, King of Ossory, resumed the name of 
MacGiolla Phadring (son of the servant of Patrick). The historian 
Keatinge states that ‘‘ These powerful kings and their descendants 
founded over 200 abbeys and churches.” The kings of Ossory were 
always a warlike race and fond of sport; when not fighting other 
tribes or amusing themselves by raiding their neighbours’ territories, 
they spent their time hunting the deer, the wolf, and the boar, in the 
vast marshes and woodlands, vestiges of which exist to this day. 
About the time of Henry IT. the then King of Ossory, one Doncadh 
MacGillipatrick, had several desperate engagements with a certain 
Dermot MacMurrogh, who seems to have been rather a warm 
customer, as after having led a very licentious life he ran away with 
the wife of O’Rourke, King of Brefney, and returned to the country 
in company with many English and Welsh troops. 

After one or two successes they advanced on Ossory from 
the south and would probably have been easily successful in this 
attack if a strange incident had not occurred. While the main 
army was encamped, a mighty host of phantom warriors appeared, 
on which the English and Dermot’s Irishmen bolted in panic and 
very nearly came to blows, each party accusing the other of 
treachery. However, they seem to have made it up and again 
attacked the position held by MacGillipatrick. For three days the 
fight raged fiercely; then the English knights burst through the 
triple line of defence, and Ossory became a prey to the pillagers 
and renegades of Dermot’s army. 

This MacGillipatrick making his submission in 1537 to the 
King’s Commissioners, it was indentured with him that he should 
be Baron of Cowchill or Castleton. He was created Baron of 
Upper Ossory by Henry VIII., and married the eldest daughter of 
Pierce, Earl of Ormond. His eldest son, Barnabe, was the favourite 
of King Edward VI. Fuller states that when a boy “he was beaten 
for the King when the latter deserved it ’’; however that may be, 
Lord Castletown has a very interesting collection of six original 
letters written on various matters to “his well-beloved Sarvaunt 
Barnabe Fitzpatrike,’’ one of which is peculiarly interesting to the 
writer, as it refers to the trial (for treason) of one of his ancestors, 
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** Sir Thomas Palmer,” who was one of the three celebrated sons of 
Sir Edward Palmer who were born on three successive Sundays at 
Fairfield, Somersetshire. 

The present owner of Granston is a worthy descendant of these 
hot-blooded and sport-loving Irish kings. He first saw war when 
as a lad of nineteen he accompanied the German army through the 
campaign in France, 1870. After that he volunteered and saw 
service in Egypt with his old regiment the 1st Life Guards, and 
again in the stress of the South African war he volunteered and 
did much excellent work as Governor of Harrismith and Wepener ; 
added to this he is very fond of travel and sport in all its branches, 
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and accompanied by his wife, who is as keen on the above amuse- 
ments as he is himself, there are few lands that they have not 
visited together, bringing back no end of trophies and curios. For 
instance, in the entrance-hall, which is entirely wainscoted and ceiled 
in the blackest of oak, it is difficult to find a spot that is not 
occupied either by magnificent specimens of elk and reindeer heads 
from Sweden; wapiti, moose, Rocky Mountain sheep, bison, and 
mountain bison from America; fine heads of Ovis Ammon, mark- 
hor, and ibex from the Himalayas; intermixed with ancient armour 
from various countries, some very interesting Irish relics, such as a 
fine old Irish harp, pikes used by the young Irelanders in 1848, 
others of rougher make, weapons of the Fenians in 1865, and some 
BBe 
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dating from the still older rebellion of 1798; also a pair of gigantic 
riding boots said to have been the property of one of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides who spent a good deal of time in this part of Ireland. 

Near the huge old-fashioned canopied fireplace there are two 
fine pieces of French tapestry, and a frieze of rare gilt and red 
stamped Spanish leather. The panels of the chimney-piece are 
filled with Nankin china. An enormous grizzly bear stands guard 
at the foot of the staircase, the history of whose capture is as 
follows :—Lord Castletown was coming home one evening in “the 
Rockies,”’ his rifle slung over his shoulder, and his hands full of 
traps which he was planning to set that night in certain spots in the 
hopes of catching various fur-bearing animals. The sun was setting 
just behind him when he suddenly came almost face to face with the 
grizzly bear, who apparently had not perceived him, possibly owing 
to the glare of the sun and the wind being wrong for the bear. 
Hastily throwing down his traps with a clatter that startled the 
grizzly, he unslung his rifle and fired a snap-shot at a distance of 
ten yards. The bear made a lurching charge, easily avoided, fell 
quite dead, and was found on measurement to be six feet eight 
inches high. A lucky,shot! Every remaining inch of space on the 
walls is taken up with shell girdles, prayer masks, poisoned arrows, 
and well-nigh every conceivable relic from foreign lands. 

The drawing-room and boudoir are crammed with beautiful old 
Sévres china, a complete service of Rose du Barry, two Hawthorn- 
pattern urns, many specimens of old Dresden, Bow, and Worcester 
china, Persian enamels, Battersea enamels, and some splendid 
specimens of Persian brasswork. 

The dining-room contains a very handsome old Dutch mantel- 
piece, on which are more specimens of Persian brasswork, a very 
fine “‘leather bottel” with silver rim and shield engraved with Charles 
the First’s crown and cipher with the date 1646, and several old 
Irish potato rings. There are also many interesting family portraits, 
including one of the present owner’s grandfather by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; another of Edward II., artist unknown; two of Lord 
Lansdowne and Lady Louisa Fitzpatrick, afterwards his wife, by 
Sir Peter Lely. 

In the library are some rare first editions of Izaak Walton’s 
“Compleat Angler,” Hawkin’s ‘‘Compleat Angler,’’ Andrew 
Marvell’s and Cooper’s works, and many beautifully illuminated old 
Breviaries and Books of Hours. Amongst the pictures is a 
portrait of the late Shah of Persia, presented by him to Lord 
Castletown when in Persia some years ago. 

So much for the interior of the house. With regard to the 
outside, it is situated in a well-wooded park, facing west and south, 
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with beautiful views of the Lisduff hills in the distance, the land 
gradually falling to the old lake, in the middle of which was found 
the remains of an old lake dwelling or ‘‘cranogue” built by the 
ancient inhabitants on piles of oak and alder, to which they could 
fly for refuge from their enemies and escape the attentions of the 
numerous wild animals that roamed the vast woods which still exist. 
Their kitchen ‘‘ midden ” and many bones of deer and elk have been 
dug up; also a curious bone comb was found; and at the lake side an 
ancient dugout canoe, hollowed from the trunk of a tree, was dis- 
covered sunk in the mud, in good preservation. 

In the springtime the gardens look lovely, the grass being a 
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mass of daffodils and narcissi; the whole arranged after the plan of 
nature, and not in hard and fast lines. In one corner is a beautiful 
weeping ash, which is the burial place of all the beloved dogs. The 
tree bears a small plate with the following epitaph :-- 
A loving heart, a faithful friend, 
Beneath this tree is sleeping ; 
How canst thou stop the rising tear ? 
The tree itself is weeping ! 
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And now we come to the sport enjoyed from this charming 
house. First must be mentioned hunting with the Kilkenny and 
Queen’s County Hounds. It is not exactly ‘“ fashionable,” like 
Meath or Kildare, but it is a real good sporting country, principally 
consisting of grass with the usual Irish banks in the low lands, and 
on the hills plenty of stone walls; foxes numerous, strong, and 
wild. Otters swarm in the great Curragh, in the neighbouring river 
Nore, and in the innumerable streams that feed it. The river 
Barrow, a few miles away, affords real good trout-fishing ; the writer 
has seen trout up to 5lb., and many 1}1b. and 2 lb., caught on 
quiet June evenings, sometimes with the dry fly, more frequently 
with the ‘‘ sedge’ during that fascinating time known in the South 
of England as ‘ The fool’s half-hour,” i.e. just after sunset, when 
the shyest trout, that have treated his efforts with contempt during 
the day, seem to throw off all caution and restraint, and feed madly 
on the various sedge flies that make their appearance at dusk. 

With regard to shooting, an endless variety of sport can be 
obtained, including grouse, almost every kind of duck known in 
Irish waters, snipe, woodcock, partridges, very good covert-shooting, 
and some excellent rabbit days in the park. 

To begin with the covert-shooting, the principal beat consists 
of a very large wood, in the centre of which is a lake of fifty acres 
abounding with large pike. The plan of operations is to beat both 
sides of this lake simultaneously up to the far end; guns then stand 
fast, and the beaters move on and push all the pheasants out of the 
main covert and up a steep hill, on the top of which is a young plan- 
tation. While this is being done, the duck which are on the lake 
give very sporting shots as they make the best of their way to 
the Curragh. Very often, if the woodcocks are in, a good many 
are flushed while the sedges on the shores of the lake are being 
beaten. 

The pheasants having been pushed into the hill covert, the 
guns are brought out and placed in a semicircle some 150 yards 
downhill between the hill and main covert. The beaters go to the 
top, and the pheasants that come back are among the most difficult 
that the writer has had the happy experience of meeting, especially 
if there bea bit of a wind. For one thing they are high; many of the 
earlier rising ones have come some 250 yards, and so have the pace 
on, and at the same time they are imperceptibly sinking towards the 
main covert; added to this, if there be a side wind they are nearly 
all on the ‘ curl.” This makes a very puzzling combination ; any- 
one who laid a standing bet of 6 to 4 on the bird all round would 
find himself in a very flourishing financial position at the end of that 
stand. 
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After lunch the main covert is beaten in the opposite direction, 
again finishing uphill at the Fox Covert, a mass of gorse and 
larch, a favourite spot for woodcock, and a very good stand for 
pheasants flying homewards, though perhaps a more deadly place 
than that dealt with in the morning. A typical bag for this beat, 
410 pheasants, 24 rabbits, 8 woodcock, 29 duck, 2 pigeons—473. 

The next beat is in the park. This is principally a rabbit day, 
but at starting the old lake in front of the house is disturbed, and 
many wild duck and a few teal, after flying round once or twice, 


WILD DUCKS ON THE LOWER LAKE 
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make for the Curragh and safety, usually leaving a good many of 
their brothers and sisters behind. Next comes a good turn at phea- 
sants brought from high ground near the house towards the woods 
that surround the lake. These are all good high birds, with an 
occasional “‘ corker”? among them. After this the guns draw up in 
line for what the Irish beater dearly loves, i.e a rabbit day in the 
long grass and bracken clumps; and very well do the rabbits run. 
The beaters are as keen as mustard, and if a gun turns round quickly 
to shoot a rabbit going back, all the nearest beaters fall flat on their 
faces, murmuring, ‘‘ Shoot, your honour, and don’t mind me at all.” 
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A typical bag for this beat, 210 pheasants, 2 woodcock, 836 rabbits, 
70 wild duck. 

And now comes the day, t.c. the day in the tubs on the great 
bog or Curragh. This vast marsh stretches for some four or five 
miles from Ossory away to Abbeyleix and Lord Ashbrook’s woods at 
Durrow; it is perhaps one and a half miles wide at its widest part, 
through the centre runs the river Erkin, and innumerable branches 
and canal-like cuts run in and out of the sea of sedges and rough 
heather in all directions. 

Here and there at certain favourite spots large tubs have been 
sunk, carefully concealed by the growing reeds and sedges; the bog 
is a very wet one, and dangerous for anyone who does not know 
every inch of it to attempt to walk. It is kept absolutely quiet, 
except on one of the duck or snipe days, being watched over by 
a celebrated character, one Boyce, a typical Irishman of the best 
sort, who fears nothing or nobody save “‘ Himself *'—1.e. our host ; 
consequently it is the happy home of countless wild duck, widgeon, 
teal, shovellers, pochards, golden-eyes, pintails, tufted duck, snipe, 
green and golden plover, and an occasional small flock of wild geese. 

Having consulted with Boyce as to which tubs are likely to be 
most favourable according to the height of water in the bog and the 
direction of the wind, each gun is told off to occupy a certain tub 
and to start at a certain hour, watches are set, and no shot is to be 
fired before 10.30 a.m., as some of the guns have a very consider- 
able distance to go. The neighbours have been duly warned, and 
will disturb their portion of the lower end of the bog-—likewise men 
will be sent to disturb all the surrounding country. To ensure a 
successful day, elaborate organisation is required, and a strong wind 
helps the bag a lot. 

The following is a short description of some excellent sport 
recently enjoyed. The day is dark and very stormy, and as we get 
on to the car accompanied by the faithful Boyce he prophesies that 
it will be a grand day for the Curragh, and ‘‘ Himself” has chosen 
for us a “rale good tub,” where ‘“‘I’ll not come out sporting again 
if ye don’t kill thirty ducks.’’ He approves of the colour of our cap 
and coat, a most important detail, as it should harmonise as much 
as possible with the dead reeds. Arriving at the nearest point to 
our tub, we get off the car, load up with cartridges, gun, a bunch or 
two of hay, and get into a rather cranky boat. Boyce is soon skil- 
fully punting us through narrow passages in the tall reeds to our 
destination. As we push along, ducks, teal, and widgeon, and an 
occasional whisp of snipe, rise temptingly close to us ; but as it is not 
yet 10.30 they are allowed to depart unmolested. Presently Boyce 
stops the boat, and getting into the water (we both wear long boots 
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up to our thighs, an almost indispensable article here), we find the 
tub excellently concealed behind a line of dead reeds. He bails out 
what little water there is in our temporary habitation, throws in the 
hay to keep the feet dry, and utters a parting admonition, ‘‘ For 
haven’s sake get into that tub cautiously, yer honour, or you'll 
knock the bottom out of it, and I’ll never get a sight of you again; 
and mind now, whatever you do, don’t shoot long shots; ye’ll do no 
good and spoil all your sport if ye do.” Then he poles quickly 
away, and is soon swallowed up by the masses of sedge which 
stretch on all sides as far as the eye can reach. 

Getting gingerly into the tub and putting the cartridge-bag into 
the bottom, having first laid about thirty ready to hand in some reeds 
just outside the edge, I examine my surroundings, taking note of 


THE CURRAGH 
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the direction of the breeze, and make up my mind to face down 
wind, keeping an eye to the left, as a patch of open water there is 
certain to prove attractive to teal. Then, getting out a piece of 
square paper and taking the bearings of two bushes away to the 
right front, a hasty sketch is made, the tub being in the centre, 
with a line drawn roughly at right angles through it; this marks 
the ground in my vicinity, and as each bird is knocked down, a hasty 
pencil-mark shows what it is and approximately where it lies. If 
some such plan be not carried out it would prove impossible to pick 
up one in ten of those you may knock down, as the reeds are high and 
water is over your knees. Scarcely is this done when the distant 
boom of a gun makes the whole silent bog a mass of life; hundreds 
of duck, teal, widgeon, etc., are flying about in every direction ; with 
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a swish a mob of teal almost take my hat off, and disappear before 
I can turn round in the rather cramped quarters. Immediately 
after this two heavy duck come struggling up wind, giving an easy 
chance for the mallard, but the duck turns sharply down wind, and, 
though hard hit, vanishes in the distance. The letter ‘‘D” is 
quickly scratched on the plan, and then a busy time comes, every 
minute either a string of duck, a party of widgeon, or a mob of teal 
come dashing past, with now and then a rarer species, such as a 
shoveller, pochard, tufted duck, or pintail. Alas! in the excitement 
Boyce’s parting instruction not to fire long shots is forgotten, and 
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cartridges are frequently wasted at impossible chances. Then, of 
course—is it not always thus ?—just as I am loading, a much 
easier one is certain to pass by unshot at; but not, it may be, 
unsworn at. 

After an hour of this exciting sport things become a little less 
lively, and one has time to look at the plan. I find I have knocked 
down rather over thirty of all sorts. I dare not waste cartridges 
on the green plover, but cannot resist letting fly at some high 
rocketing snipe, meeting with very little success with the No. 5 shot. 
(N.B.—No. 5 is quite big enough for this duck-shooting, and the 
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writer has done very well with No. 7 on one or two occasions.) For 
the next hour and a half the sport continues to be good, though not 
quite so furious as at first, and by this time Boyce returns in his 
boat. His face beams with delight on looking at the map of dead 


to be picked up. The following is a copy of the writer’s card on 
the last occasion :— 


Bushes 
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Duck (of which 4 are wounded and not 
Widgeon (2 wounded) - : : 
Teal (2 wounded) - - - 
Shovellers - - - - 

Pochard - - - 

Snipe - 

Plover - 


Down 


“How many have you down?” says he. Fifty-six all told, 
and a job it will be to pick them, or half of them, without the help 
of a good dog, which, unfortunately, we have not got with us. 
Boyce told one of the party that if he would give him a good red 
dog he would pray for his soul every day when he was dead. 
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We are pressed for time, as another gun has to be picked up 
by a certain hour in order that he may catch the afternoon train. 
However, with the aid of the map, we soon gather thirty-eight head, 
the following day nine more are collected, the day after three more, 
and the rest have either swum away and hidden themselves or 
have been eaten by rats. In the afternoon, after a hasty lunch, 
two of the guns have a maraud over some of the nearest snipe bogs 
and pick up seven or eight couple. The best day the writer has 
had the good fortune to take part in was a very windy one early 
in February, when the following was the bag: 52 duck, 63 teal, 
28 widgeon, 4 shovellers, 3 pochards, 2 tufted duck, 1 pintail, 
1 golden-eye, 3 golden plover, 3 green plover, 14 snipe, 2 rabbits, 
2 pheasants, I wood-pigeon ; total, 181 head. 

Added to the charm of real wild sport such as described above, 
the entertainment afforded by the people themselves is much appre- 
ciated by even a thick-headed Englishman. It is not perhaps so 
much owing to the wit as to the quaint way in which things are put. 
For instance, one of the party told us a story of an old man in his 
village whose wife was ill. In answer to an inquiry about the 
invalid wife, the husband replied: ‘‘ Ah, your honour, she’s mortal 
bad and will die before morning.” ‘‘Oh, no, Mike; it can’t be as 
bad as that! What makes you take such a gloomy view ?”’ said 
his landlord. ‘‘ Ah, your honour, sure the doctor said so, and it’s 
he himself knows what he gave her!” 

Another case of a sick husband, told by a doctor himself, 
amused the writer. The doctor was knocked up at I a.m. ona 
bitterly wet and cold morning by the wife of a very well-to-do 
farmer. Both the man and his spouse were noted as being extremely 
stingy, so when the doctor put his head out of window and asked 
what was the matter, he was told in a shrill voice that her old man 
was taken very bad, and would the “ docther” please to come at 
once? ‘I won’t go out on a night like this unless you pay me 
three guineas,” said the doctor. On which he was covered first 
with reproaches and then with abuse; but he stuck firmly to his 
price, and the lady retired to her car in a rage. The doctor then 
heard the following conversation between the woman and her farm- 
servant: “‘ Arrah! give the man his three guineas. Sure, an’ if you 
go to the dispinsary docther the funeral ixpinses will come to more 
than that!” Rather rough on the “‘dispinsary” doctor! Our 
friend was so pleased that he dressed and went back with them on 
the car. 

Besides the big days on the Curragh, very good sport can be 
had walking the edges for snipe and poking about in a boat 
amongst the reeds shooting duck, teal, etc., which you disturb a 
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you quietly punt up and down the various canal-like cuts that run 
through the bog in all directions. Lord Castletown has killed 
twenty couple of snipe and fifty ducks of different sorts in a day of 
this kind. There are also many miles of good snipe bog in various 
directions on which from ten to twenty couple of snipe, with a few 
pheasants, an odd duck or two, and perhaps a couple of woodcock, 
may frequently be got in December and January. This class of 
rough sport is found at its best in Ireland, and perhaps in perfection 
at Granston. 


BOYCE PICKING UP 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF RACEHORSES 
BY E. SOMERVILLE TATTERSALL 


In the year 1878, when my father and I were walking through 
the Park Paddocks at Newmarket, we were shown two chestnut 
colts belonging to the Duke of Westminster. They were the first 
of Doncaster’s stock, Bend Or and Tadcaster, and I particularly 
remember my father looking at them for a considerable time, for 
the Duke’s purchase of Doncaster for £14,000 had quite startled 
people. I have heard of late years that Robert the Devil, Bend 
Or’s great opponent, used to run at that time in the adjoining 
paddock, so we probably saw him also that morning. They were 
two great horses, both unbeaten as two-year-olds, and I believe 
that since their time there have only been two occasions when 
horses to be compared with them have fought out the finish for the 
Derby. I allude to the years in which Ormonde and The Bard, and 
Persimmon and St. Frusquin, ran first and second. 

Robert Peck himself told me, about two years before his death, 
that Bend Or was the highest tried two-year-old he had been con- 
nected with. He tried him 18]b. better than Douranee, a very smart 
filly belonging to the Duke. It must be remembered that Peck had 
trained Marie Stuart, and was part owner of The Bard, and that he 
also trained Doncaster and Barcaldine, and should know whether 
a horse could stay or not. I said to him that my impression from 
reading and listening to the conversation of others was that Bend Or 
was never himself as a three-year-old. He said, ‘‘ You are perfectly 
right. He was a difficult horse to get quite right, and wanted to 
run big like his sire Doncaster; but when he ran for the City and 
Suburban and the Epsom Cup he was a wonder.”’ This remark is 
amply confirmed by looking at the names and weights of the twenty- 
three horses which he beat with such ease in the City and Suburban. 
He carried gst., and dashed past Foxhall, three years, 6st. 8 lb., 
and Post Obit, four years, 7st., at the bell, much in the same way 
as his grandson, Grey Leg, did past Xury and Le Nicham in later 
years. Petronel, four years, 7st. 7lb., was fourth, and Peter, five 
years, 9 st. 2 |b., fifth, and there was hardly a horse behind them which 
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had not won good races and did not continue to do so. It certainly 
strikes me as the finest handicap performance which I ever saw ; 
and just as brilliant was Bend Or’s action in the preliminary canter, 
when Archer, in order to give the public a treat, waited till all the 
others had gone by; and the tremendous roar of admiration which 
went up from them showed that they fully appreciated the sight. 
This performance, and Minting’s with tost. in the Jubilee, have 
impressed me more than any others in handicaps. When Bend Or 
beat Robert the Devil in a canter by a neck for the Epsom Cup he 
covered the course in 2 min. 4osec., faster time than any Derby or 
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Oaks, which shows that there was very little the matter with 
Robert the Devil; in fact the latter won the Ascot Cup and 
Alexandra Plate very shortly afterwards in fine style. Peck on that 
day said he did not care whether the course was ten miles. In the 
autumn, before running for the Champion Stakes, which he won 
comfortably from Scobell and Iroquois, he had a troublesome leg; 
it was bedded in ice for about six hours a day, and it did not 
improve between that race and the Cambridgeshire, in which none 
the less he ran very well with gst. 8lb. John Porter, who 
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went to see him after this race, at once decided that he 
would not attempt to train him for the following year. As a 
three-year-old things were against him. Twenty-three days be- 
fore the Derby some tonic balls were sent to be given to him— 
one every morning and one each evening. He did not appear 
to thrive on these as he should, and it was discovered that some 
amongst them contained aloes and turpentine. He became sluggish 
and light in consequence. This was not in his favour. On the 
Tuesday week before the Derby, M. Gurry tells me that the Duke of 
Westminster came down to Russley to see the horse gallop the 
next day, but that very evening it was discovered that he had a 
sore shin on the off leg. Peck felt it at evening stable, and said 
‘It is a bad job, your Grace, but the horse has done plenty of work, 
and a few days idleness will not hurt him.” As Gurry says, ‘‘ Unfor- 
tunately, the few days turned out to be eight; and he did no work 
till he cantered down for the Derby. His shin had become tem- 
porarily right, but the night after the Derby the poor fellow had two 
sore shins and could hardly walk to the station the next day.” 

His narrow escape from defeat at Ascot under the circumstances 
did not surprise Robert Peck or Gurry, nor did his failure in the 
St. Leger and afterwards at Newmarket, for the Downs had become 
extraordinarily heavy before Doncaster, and Peck was afraid, after 
his severe exertions under adverse conditions at Epsom and Ascot, 
to do too much with him. I have written at great length on the 
performances of Bend Or, as I consider him not only the hand- 
somest, but also the most perfect-actioned horse in all his paces 
which I have seen. Archer, who was for thirteen consecutive years 
the leading jockey, and also one of the best judges of racing whom 
we have ever seen, placed him second only to Ormonde among 
the Derby winners which he had ridden, and said, after the Derby, 
that he was the gamest horse he had ever been on. Before his 
death, he said St. Simon was better than either, and this also I 
firmly believe. 

In 1881 Foxhall was undoubtedly a very good horse in the 
autumn, but, as I have shown, Bend Or was not himself in the 
Cambridgeshire. Foxhall, too, was a moderate horse at Ascot the 
following year, and would certainly have been beaten for the Cup 
had Tristan started for it. The latter horse is one of the most con- 
sistent animals that I have ever seen. He acts as a sort of key to 
the form of classic horses for four years or more. He ran fifty-four 
times, won twenty-nine races, was second in thirteen, third in seven, 
and was only five times unplaced—once as a two-year-old, when 
attempting to give Iroquois 7 lb.; in the Two Thousand and Derby 
only as a three-year-old; and afterwards in the July Cup and 
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Cambridgeshire. He not only won such different races as the 
July Cup and Ascot Cup, but won the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot, 
Grand Prix at Deauville, and Champion Stakes for three years in 
succession. He had strangles between his two-year-old and three- 
year-old career, which accounts for his moderate performances in 
the two classic races alluded to and his tremendous improvement 
from three to four years. He ran second twice to St. Simon, once 
(giving 3 1b.) to Barcaldine, once to Clairvaux, and was second 
best to St. Gatien in the Gold Vase at Ascot, all of them unbeaten 


ST. SIMON 


horses at the time (St. Gatien was the only one ever beaten). He 
also ran second to Foxhall in the Grand Prix. He beat at different 
times the following classic winners :—lIroquois (twice), Charibert 
(afterwards one of our best sprinters), Bend Or, Petronel, Elizabeth, 
Shotover, Thebais, Dutch Oven (three times), Ossian (twice), besides 
running third to Busybody. Chippendale (who had the line of 
Silvio and Isonomy, as we have seen) beat him after a hard season 
by a head in the Jockey Club Cup. He also ran a dead-heat with 
Thebais, one of our best Oaks winners. This was the horse which 
St. Simon beat by twenty lengths in the Ascot Cup ~~ by six 
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lengths at Newmarket without an effort. St. Simon, in fact, never 
had to make an effort. Archer said that all the other horses 
seemed to be paralysed when he went to the front, and that he had 
no doubt that he was the best horse he had ever ridden. This 
description of Archer’s is very graphic, and the expression which 
Matthew Dawson made use of in talking to me was highly emphatic. 
He said, ‘“‘Hang it all, I have only trained one smashing good 
horse in my life, and that was St. Simon.” I enquired about 
Minting. He said, “I believe St. Simon was a stone better than 
Minting.”” Matthew Dawson also told me that he was 18 lb. and a 
beating better than Busybody as a two-year-old. It must be remem- 
bered that he trained St. Simon, Melton, and Minting in three 
successive seasons. How could he or Archer, who rode them 
all, make much mistake in an estimate of these great horses? 
St. Simon impressed me as the most wonderful horse I ever saw 
run, and the opinion of Matthew Dawson and Archer confirmed 
what I thought. 

With regard to Ormonde it is difficult to say of what he was 
not capable. He was a magnificent horse, always fit, and no 
trouble to his trainer. He and St. Simon were both remarkable for 
their short backs; but Ormonde was a bigger horse with tremendous 
hind action. His quarters, hocks, and second thighs, in fact, were 
stronger than any other horse’s which I have seen; and he had 
quality. One unbeaten horse after another ran against him—first 
Minting, then The Bard, and then Melton (who had only once been 
beaten as a two-year-old before Ascot 1886), and he smashed them 
all up in a remorseless way. He actually, as a three-year-old, in his 
last race—the Free Handicap Across the Flat—gave Mephisto, the 
third in the Two Thousand, two stone, and beat him by eight 
lengths! When he beat Minting and Bendigo in 1887, he was a 
bad roarer, and T. Cannon rode him tenderly, as was very wise. 
However, he won by a neck without feeling the whip, and Cannon 
told me he would have won more easily had the race been longer. 
This I can well believe, for I saw him go a gallop one and three- 
quarter miles at Kingsclere all uphill on the previous Sunday, and 
although he made a loud noise he finished as strongly as could be 
wished. I consider that he gave Minting not more than 7 lb. 
beating in the Two Thousand, but Minting showed us what an 
achievement that was at Kempton afterwards. Ormonde was about 
Ist. 1olb. better than St. Mirin, who was beaten by a head only, 
carrying 8st. 71b., in the Cambridgeshire as a_ three-year-old. 
That gallant little horse The Bard, too, was only beaten once 
except by Ormonde, and then he was attempting to give Riversdale 
311b. This running through Button Park made him out about 
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10 lb., as far as I can judge, behind Ormonde. It is worth while to 
point out that Melton, shortly after his defeat in the Hardwicke 
Stakes, won the Leicestershire Handicap by three lengths, carrying 
gst. 41b., and also started for the Stewards’ Cup and the Chester- 
field Cup at Goodwood, carrying 10 st. 6 1b. in each race. 

The next good horse to which I shall refer is Donovan. He 
won all his races (nineteen) except three, beginning in the Brocklesby 
as a two-year-old and finishing in October. He was beaten only 
when attempting to give nearly a stone to Chittabob, and at Good- 
wood, when the going was almost like the ploughed fields of this 
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rainy season and water stood on the lawn. He was also beaten in 
the Two Thousand by a horse vastly inferior to himself, as was 
proved on many other occasions. He was known to be better than 
Ayrshire, the previous Derby winner, at even weights in May, and 
could go on to Manchester, like Seabreeze, and win the Lancashire 
Plate very soon after the St. Leger, as a really first-class horse can 
always do, in spite of being trained to go one and three-quarter 
miles. I quite admit that Geheimniss and Ladas, who were 
really not stayers, might lose their speed by being trained to 
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a time with Geheimniss, and in more recent days with Lord 
Bobs; but a great horse which can stay should not have his speed 
affected by such a preparation. 

Signorina, winner of all her two-year-old races in 1889, was 
to my mind the most beautiful mare, and the best, which I ever saw. 
The style in which she won the Middle Park Plate reminded one of 
St. Simon’s, and made the late T. Jennings, not generally inclined to 
enthusiasm, anxious to see her run the three-year-old Donovan six 
furlongs at even weights. She had beaten Memoir at Derby in a 
canter by a length, giving her 161b., with Rathbeal and Marvel 
beaten lengths from the two, and I believe this to be the finest 
two-year-old performance, excepting St. Simon’s at Doncaster, 
which can be quoted. As a three-year-old, unfortunately, ske was 
amiss in the spring, and yet ran second on a very short preparation 
in the fastest Oaks on record. As a four-year-old she recovered 
her form and won the Lancashire Plate by half a length from 
Orme, two years old, whom she ran at weight for age; Martagon, 
receiving 4 1b. actual weight from her, being a head behind Orme, 
and Alicante, Gouverneur, Peter Flower and others unplaced. 
This performance showed me what a great horse Orme was, as the 
going was very heavy, and he gave Signorina several lengths start 
from the bend. However, she won very cleverly. 

Orme was undoubtedly a great horse. He was not lucky on 
this occasion, nor when he was beaten in the St. Leger and after- 
wards in the Free Handicap. Too much use was made of him in 
the St. Leger in which he also bumped Sir Hugo at the bend, and 
in the Free Handicap Barrett did not see El Diablo till it was too 
late. He was beaten only four times; and his last race, when he 
was not sound and only failed by three-quarters of a length to give 
33 lb. to Childwick, was a very remarkable performance. The race 
which I consider stamps him as great was that in which he beat 
La Fléche at Goodwood. He beat her by a neck, giving her 7 lb., 
and Watercress was about six lengths behind them. John Porter, I 
believe, was satisfied that he could stay ; and his high trial before the 
Eclipse with Blue Green and others, so soon after his poisoning, was 
in my opinion a far finer trial than Flying Fox’s with Batt, Frontier, 
Calveley, and others; the class, too, of his opponents in public was 
very superior to Caiman, Damocles, Innocence, Scintillant, Chosen, 
Gerolstein, Royal Emblem, and Ninus. These are the horses that 
followed Flying Fox home, and I am unable to consider him as 
good as his sire, and have no doubt that Ormonde was considerably 
better than either, as his appearance and size suggested. I have 
read that Orme in some of his races looked like winning in a canter, 
and eventually only scrambled home; this I failed to see. His 
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finish for the Eclipse Stakes against Orvieto was extremely 
resolute and caused a wonderful demonstration, and the same 
remark applies to his finish for the Gordon Stakes with La Fléche 
the following year. Besides, it seems unreasonable to suppose that 
a half-brother to Blue Green, who was by Cceruleus, the sire of 
sprinters and milers, was a non-stayer. 

Isinglass may have been the best of his year, but he never met 
the unbeaten Meddler, a beautiful horse, sold after Mr. Abington’s 
death for 14,500 guineas, nor Marcion, who won all his races except 


CYLLENE 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


the Lincoln Handicap (in which Sceptre also failed in recent years). 
He was undoubtedly of high class, and as honest a horse as one could 
find, like his sire; but on looking at the two races in which he had 
to give away weight I cannot discover that he was a wonder. 
Anyone who saw the Derby would have doubted his ability to give 
Raeburn to lb. at a mile, and he failed by a length at Manchester, as 
the connections of Raeburn were very confident that he would do, 
Raeburn being 18 lb. better than Mrs. Butterwick, the Oaks winner. 
I watched the race very carefully. Raeburn won very cleverly, 
and was always winning. La Fléche was only half a length behind 
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Isinglass at the winning-post; three furlongs from home she was 
probably three lengths behind him. Judging by Raeburn’s per- 
formance in the Cambridgeshire, in which he again beat La Fléche, 
I am almost certain that a pace-maker for Isinglass in the Lancg- 
shire Plate would not have altered the result. Let us admit that 
Isinglass was 61b. better than Raeburn at a mile. He would, on 
the Derby Cup form, be also about 6 1b. better than Best Man; 
and, on the Princess of Wales’s Stakes running, 7 1b. better than 
Bullingdon. Let us also take the Eclipse form literally, He beat 
Ladas easily at last by a length; not more than a 5 |b. beating, 
surely ? Then let anyone ask George Dawson how he would com- 
pare Raeburn with Donovan, or John Porter how he would class 
Bullingdon with Ormonde and others. Matthew Dawson would 
not seriously have compared Ladas with St. Simon and Minting, 
nor John Dawson Best Man with Galopin, I feel certain. As for 
Ravensbury, when did Isinglass ever beat him as far as La Fléche 
did Across the Flat ? 

The good horses of 1896 were Persimmon and St. Frusquin, 
who fought out the most exciting Derby on record. They had both 
been very highly tried as two-year-olds, with Ugly and Grig, and 
their trial horses in public showed that there never can have been 
much between them as two-year-olds and three-year-olds. They 
were probably 8 lb. to 1olb. better than Love Wisely on the Two 
Thousand form, and he was capable of winning the Ascot Cup that 
year, and the Jockey Club Stakes the following year. 

Persimmon won the Derby cleverly by a neck, and got beaten 
afterwards at Newmarket by his plucky rival on 3 1b. different terms. 
Watts, who rode him, said that if that race had been 100 yards 
further he would have beaten St. Frusquin. The following year at 
Ascot Persimmon was really at his very best. Marsh had been able 
to turn him out as he had always wished to see him. He on that 
day was one of the very best horses which have won the Ascot Cup 
or any other race. I look on him and Ormonde as the two finest 
big horses which I have seen, and he certainly is the grandest- 
looking horse now at the stud. He won the Ascot Cup in much 
the same style as St. Simon, beating Winkfield’s Pride with absurd 
ease, and Winkfield’s Pride had shown at Lincoln, and at home with 
Clorane, what the fate of handicap horses, such as Victor Wild even, 
would have been had they run against Persimmon and St. Frusquin. 

Galtee More was an honest horse and more consistent than 
Ardpatrick, his younger half-brother, but not so good as Ardpatrick 
on the Derby Day or Eclipse Day, when the latter must have been a 
very good horse, even if slightly lucky to have beaten Sceptre at 
Sandown. 
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Galtee More’s chief opponent was Velasquez, but the latter was 
never really at his best when they met. Velasquez on the Derby 
Day was considerably better than when he ran for the Two Thou- 
sand, but not in the form which he showed in July. Galtee More’s 
performance in the Cambridgeshire, in which Watts rode him and 
he carried gst 61b., was, in fact, very moderate, and there was no 
doubt in Watts’s mind that Persimmon was the best animal which 
he ever rode. - 

Cyllene I look on as of very superior class. In fact in appear- 
ance and action he is one of the nicest horses I have ever seen, 


STAR OF PORTICI 


(Photograth by N. H. Sherborn, Newmarket) 


reminding one of his grandsire Bend Or, though he has not the 
grandeur of the old horse. The style in which he won the Jockey 
Club Stakes from Velasquez, Chelandry, and Airs and Graces, gives 
the line of a good deal of classic form; for Velasquez and Chelandry 
were also second and third in the same race as three-year-olds to 
Love Wisely (second to St. Frusquin in the Two Thousand). Cyllene 
beat them by six lengths (he had 3 lb. advantage in the weights with 
Velasquez). Love Wisely, with g lb. advantage, won by three lengths. 
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On this form it is difficult to say whether Cyllene was not as good 
as Persimmon and St. Frusquin. He won the Ascot Cup in 
brilliant style, was only twice beaten, and each time the form 
was obviously wrong. 

Plaisanterie must be mentioned as one of the best mares. 
Kincsem I did not see when she ran at Goodwood, but her record 
of fifty-four starts and fifty-four wins is the most wonderful of all. 
These mares, with Signorina, Wheel of Fortune, La Fléche, and 
Sceptre and Kermesse, are probably the best which have run in my 
time. I look on Signorina as probably the best of all. Thebais 
was also a good mare, with a wonderful constitution. She ran 
forty-eight times and won twenty-seven races. 

Among colts I should mention, if asked to state the best 
which I have seen run, Galopin, Bend Or, Robert the Devil, 
St. Simon, Ormonde, Minting, The Bard, Donovan, Orme, Per- 
simmon, St. Frusquin, and Cyllene; and although I am not senile, 
I never expect to see better horses than St. Simon and Ormonde, 
whom I place in the order that Archer and Matthew Dawson did. 

If asked to name the best-looking among the mares I should 
unhesitatingly mention Signorina, who was wonderfully like her 
dam, Star of Portici, one of the most beautiful old mares I have 
ever seen, and herself the winner of twenty races, as weli as being, 
like St. Simon himself, full of quality. 30th St. Simon and 
Signorina, like Bend Or, Cyllene, and Zinfandel, were beautiful 
walkers, and I am by no means certain that the last-named horse’s 
performance in the Cesarewitch, considering the state of the ground, 
is very far behind the performances of Robert the Devil and 
St. Gatien. 

The best-looking horses I remember are Bend Or, Clairvaux, 
St. Simon, Ormonde, Friar’s Balsam, Meddler, Persimmon, Cyllene, 
and Zinfandel.. It is worth noting that Galopin is the only inbred 
horse among these, and that the late Duke of Westminster, although 
he had bred Flying Fox, in the spring of 1899, when I suggested 
that Persimmon and St. Frusquin were better suited to Bend Or 
mares than Orme, and Martagon probably better suited to Galopin 
mares than Orme, so as to avoid in-breeding, said, ‘‘ I am inclined 
to agree with your theories, but it is difficult to get away from one’s 
own horses.”’ Sceptre was then a foal at Eaton. He was the best 
judge—as well as one of the most charming men whom I have ever 
met—among owners of good horses, and it is improbable that one 
man again within the space of twenty-three years will breed five 
such animals as Bend Or, Ormonde, Orme, Flying Fox, and Sceptre, 
which all trace back to one horse—Doncaster, 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


BY HOME GORDON 


THANKS to the triumphal progress of Mr. Warner’s team in Aus- 
tralia, cricket has been a topic of interest all the winter. No side 
ever sailed under more gloomy prognostications, and the prophets 
who prophesied evil—among them myself—have been most agree- 
ably falsified. Before the fourth Test Match Mr. Warner ventured 
to say that it was 2 to 1 on England, and on form there is no doubt 
he was right. 

The Australians show a remarkable lack of new cricketers. 
Save Mr. Jennings of South Australia, Mr. McAlister of Victoria— 
both evidently useful bats—the only fresh name that has arrested 
attention is that of Mr. Cotter, the New South Wales fast bowler. 
Perhaps it helped to keep us in touch with the Test Matches that 
the Australians participating were all familiar to the English 
enthusiast. Mr. Trumper seems still the finest bat in the world, 
Mr. Noble—on whom the mantle of Mr. Darling as captain has 
fallen—appears capable and patient as when last here, and 
Mr. Hopkins seems to be developing. But Colonial cricket is not 
at its best, and the constant presence of a lengthy tail is a new 
feature so far as Australians are concerned. 

The triumph of Rhodes is of course the great reason for the 
English success. Most of us thought he would be of little use on 
the true Colonial wickets, but as a matter of fact he has never been 
collared, and his efficacy has again and again been demonstrated. 
Undoubtedly helped by the admirable captaincy of Mr. Pelham 
Warner, whose handling of his bowling and adaptation of English 
batting to Australian conditions has been beyond praise, Rhodes 
has done splendidly and received good help from Arnold. Hirst, 
batting with plucky determination, has with the ball been a com- 
parative disappointment. Mr. R. E. Foster from the start proved 
himself a great run-getter, and his 287 in the Sydney Test Match 
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goes to make history. Hayward and Tyldesley have been the 
steady support of the eleven, Mr. Warner doing good service and 
Braund always working hard. Mr. Bosanquet has more than 
merited his selection, and by scoring 114 and taking six for 35 on 
the last day against New South Wales brought off a magnificent 
victory when only really helped by Knight, to whom opportunities 
came late. Lilley enjoyed the confidence of his captain in all big 
matches, Strudwick being only a reserve. Mr. Warner writes 
encouragingly of Fielder, and the only failure has been Relf. They 
have all shown fine combination, and it is to that they owe their 
capital record. Bravo the M.C.C. team! 

In dealing with the prospects of 1904, I am once more deeply 
beholden to the courtesy of officials and of others who have 
given me the fullest information as well as laboured to render this 
article in every way a success. Kindness such as this is not only 
appreciated by myself but also by readers, who are thus able to 
have the fullest as well as the earliest information about the coming 
campaign. I think it will be agreed that the menu promises a very 
enjoyable feast before dessert is reached in the September festivals. 

At Lord’s no alterations are taking place except drainage, 
which had become a necessity after the disastrous experiences of 
last summer. Of the ground staff W. Attewell and Chatterton will 
be missed from the list, which is reinforced by J. T. Newstead 
of Yorkshire, who played half a dozen times in the second eleven, 
and T. Allsopp, a bowler who proved rather expensive for Leicester- 
shire. No doubt much use will be made of Tarrant, who was taken 
on to the strength after last year’s general meeting, and who bowled 
effectively at the Oval against the Philadelphians. Death has laid 
its hands on W. Hearn, one of the most popular men and best 
umpires that ever stepped. 

The dates of the chief fixtures are: Thursday, June 30, Oxford 
v. Cambridge; Monday, July 4, Gentlemen v. Players; Friday, 
July 8, Eton v. Harrow. The Whit-Monday benefit is allotted to 
J. E. West, a most worthy, steady professional, and in September 
there is to be a game between sides not yet settled for W. H. Slatter. 
A military week is again arranged in July, but it may be noted that 
between the 14th of that month and August 15 there is not a 
single first-class match at headquarters. The counties which play 
the veteran club at Lord’s are Notts, Yorkshire, Sussex, Kent, 
Derbyshire, and Leicestershire. The annual meeting is on May 4, 
at 5.30, when the retiring President, Lord Alverstone, will take 
the chair. 

A good deal of dislocation of county cards was caused by the 
tancelling of the Indian tour, for which E. H. D. Sewell had 
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arranged a capital programme. Apart from the absence of two 
notable Parsees, it is freely asserted that the abandonment of the 
expedition is due to K. S. Ranjitsinhji, who is reported to have 
stated in Bombay that the Indian side would never dismiss an 
English county for fewer than 300 or make more than 50. One 
would like to have seen such a sinister forecast completely falsified. 

At one time it was within the bounds of possibility that the 
South Africans would also abandon their tour. Lord Hawke has, 
however, received a telegram to say definitely that not only will they 
come, but that Mr. Frank Mitchell will be captain and both 
Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Halliwell will be included. In South Africa 
there are two other wicket-keepers, Messrs. Wallach and Pritchard, 
quite up to county form, so that the welcome inclusion of 
Mr. Halliwell is not absolutely essential. Mr. Sinclair is dead out 
of form during the current season, and has neither taken six wickets 
in a match nor yet made a century. It is surprising how well 
the veteran Mr. Middleton is bowling this winter, and on damaged 
wickets he will bother our best representatives. There should be 
eight good bats, Messrs. Tancred, Shalders, Schwarz, White, Reid, 
Shepstone, Sinclair, and Snooke, to support the captain. As bowlers, 
Mr. White is of the best class, very like Braund; Mr. Kotze is as 
fast as Lockwood, and can make the ball turn; Messrs. Middleton, 
Snooke, and Shepstone being the principal changes. Mr. Abe 
Bailey is mainly concerned in the promotion of a thoroughly 
sporting expedition, which will be cordially welcomed. The York- 
shire captain has arranged an admirable programme, beginning at 
Lord’s on May 30, v. M.C.C. and Ground. Both Universities, 
every first-class county (except Somersetshire), London County, Liver- 
pool, Dublin University, Scotland, and Ireland are to be met. On 
July 14 they oppose an Eleven of England at Lord’s, and are to 
appear at both the Scarborough and Hastings festivals. Provided 
their bowling can stand the severe strain put on it, they ought to 
give an excellent account of themselves. 

Mr. K. M. Carlisle, the Oxford Secretary, has arranged an 
unusually good card for the Dark Blues. Yorkshire goes to Oxford 
in Eights Week, and the South Africans, Gentlemen of England, 
Somersetshire, and Worcestershire are the other home matches, 
whilst it is hoped a fixture will be made with Kent. The Oxonians 
will also meet Surrey, Sussex, and M.C.C. before the University 
match. Mr. W. H. B. Evans should make an energetic captain, 
and altogether eight Blues will be in residence, the only ones who 
have gone down being Messrs. Findlay, Wyld, and Samson. To re- 
place last year’s captain behind the wickets, there are two excellent 
Seniors, Messrs. W. S. Bird and H. Bomford, either of whom would 
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make capable successors. Of the Seniors in residence, the bowlers 
are Messrs. J. P. Winterbotham, F. A. H. Henley, E. G. Whateley, 
N. A. Udal, and G. A. Sandeman; whilst as batsmen the most 
prominent are the Hon. M. Herbert—who last summer played for 
Somersetshire vice Notts—the brothers Worsley, Messrs. R. V. 
Buxton, G. Marshall, G. G. M. Bennett, and L. D. Brownlee. 
Of the Freshmen, those two promising Etonians, Messrs. K. I. 
Nicholl and P. C. F. Williams, will attract attention. Mr. G. J. 
Branston is a good fast bowler and a batsman who averaged 78 for 
Charterhouse. Mr. Bence-Pembroke was a run-getting school- 
fellow. From Rugby comes the captain, Mr. A. O. Snowden, who 
took ten wickets for 75 runs against Marlborough; and his colleague, 
Mr. Cozens Hardy, is also said to be useful. Mr. Fyffe, a bowler 
from Winchester, and Mr. R. G. Barnes, the best all-round man 
from Harrow, must not be forgotten. 

Mr. Carlisle himself estimates that the eleven will be stronger 
than for the last three or four years, for they had a lot of bowling 
last summer which might be fortified by the inclusion of Mr. Snow- 
den or Mr. Bramston, and on harder wickets the batting ought 
to be excellent. Against Cambridge, Mr. Evans showed himself the 
best University player since Mr. S. M. J. Woods, and this is a 
standard his admirers hope he will again reach. 

Cambridge do not mean to leave anything untried to regain 
victory. Mr. R. P. Keigwin does not think their prospects bad. 
Of course the loss of Mr. E. M. Dowson will in one sense weaken 
the team, but this may result in more individual self-reliance, the 
absence of which was so conspicuous at Lord’s. It may seem 
paradoxical to suggest that the absence of a great player should 
strengthen the side, but the moral advantage of self-reliance is 
great enough to uphold such an argument. The ground bowlers 
engaged are Reeves and Young of Essex, Bannister from Worcester- 
shire, Clark from Sussex, J. Carpenter from Middlesex, W. C. Smith 
of Surrey, and two from Cambridgeshire, Bacon and Watts. It 
seems a pity that the very first fixture has to be with Yorkshire, 
for then there is little chance of the regular eleven being yet formed. 
One novelty winds up the card, namely a return with Warwick- 
shire after the annual post-University game with Liverpool. Out 
and home matches are to be played with Surrey and London 
County, whilst Warwickshire and the South Africans will be met at 
Fenner’s, and there will be the customary encounters with Sussex 
at Brighton and M.C.C. at Lord’s before the tussle with Oxford. 

Mr. E. W. Mann provides a graphic survey of the prospects. 
Mr. F. B. Wilson is captain, the other Blues being Messrs. E. W. 
Mann, R. P. Keigwin, H. C. McDonnel—who bowled well for 
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Surrey last August—and F. B. Roberts. Of the Seniors, Mr. P. R. 
May should be pretty certain of his place as a bowler, especially 
as he has had some experience in London County and Surrey 
cricket; and Mr. J. G. Hirsch, who bowls fast right and is a lively 
bat, may also be noted. Of the rest, Mr. H. S. Bompas, though un- 
certain, is on his day an excellent wicket-keeper, the other candidate 
being Mr. T. E. Manning. Messrs. K. R. B. Fry—cousin of C. B. 
of that ilk—C. H. Eyre, S. S. Harris, E. S. Phillips, and R. E. Lam- 
bert are all good scorers in college matches. The pick of the 
Freshmen is Mr. N. C. Franklin-Smith, a capital stumper and good 
bat, but from Wellington comes another candidate for the gloves 
and a sound run-getter in Mr. M. W. Payne. Yet a third is 
Mr. G. Aspinall from Eton, so of wicket-keepers there is plenty of 
variety. Mr. L.G.Colbeck, the Marlborough captain of 1903, must 
be mentioned, as well as Mr. Napier, a right-handed medium-pace 
bowler, and Mr. Logan, who averaged 45 for Westminster, and 
looks just the sort of big hitter to knock some of the sting out of the 
Oxford attack. A left-handed bowler is badly needed, and a further 
fixture to replace the Indian one will probably resolve itself into a 
match against a team brought by Mr. E. M. Dowson. 

Now for the counties—the real source of general interest. As 
for spotting the champion I would not venture to make a selection, 
for the struggle ought to be a capital one. Given fine weather, 
there is a big field with no side far ahead of all the rest. 

Middlesex, as Mr. MacGregor reminds me, is always an un- 
certain item to deal with, but he hopes to have all the former players 
available for the same months as usual, except Mr. E. A. Beldam, 
who will not be able to appear often, owing to the death of his 
father. Tarrant, it should be observed, does not qualify until 1905. 
With a little more consistency Mr. L. J. Moon ought to take a high 
place, having already proved himself the successor of Mr. H. B. 
Hayman. Certainly the champions of 1903 show most attractive 
cricket, and Messrs. Warner and Bosanquet ought to reappear as 
giants refreshed after their long sea voyage. 

Sussex has a programme consisting of out and home matches 
with every county except Warwickshire and Worcestershire, the 
fixtures with Derbyshire being renewed after a lapse of twenty 
years. Both Universities and the South Africans are to be welcomed 
at Brighton, whilst our Colonial visitors meet the South at Hastings, 
the festival concluding with the time-honoured North v. South. 
Mr. C. B. Fry becomes the county captain, and his assumption of 
the onerous office arouses eager expectation. This magnificent 
cricketer has shown such fine critical observation that he ought to 
be absolutely great in his new post. I have the authority of 
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Mr. Newham for declaring that K. S. Ranjitsinhji will take his 
place in the team as in past years. One or two likely colts will get 
a trial, the promise of Mr. R. B. Heygate will not be lost sight of, 
and the comparative lack of success of Kelf in Australia arouses 
no anxiety at Brighton. 

Yorkshire expects to do better than last year, for Washington 
sends a good bulletin from the Cape, Mr. T. L. Taylor will be 
certainly seen on some occasions, and Mr. Jackson hopes to appear 
with greater regularity. Lord Hawke is of course delighted with 
the plucky batting of Hirst and the grand bowling of Rhodes 
during the winter, while all his regular men are to begin collective 
practice in April. The colts are this year to be trained under a 
special coach not yet appointed. Of the youngsters, Wilkinson and 
Smith—both left-handed—might develop into county bats. Oddly 
enough they did better in good company than when appearing for 
the second eleven. As usual there is a tremendous card: both 
Universities once, and all the first-class counties as well as the 
South Africans twice—the latter opening the Scarborough Festival, 
followed by the annual game with M.C.C., who are to be again 
captained by Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, whilst Mr. Warner’s 
Australian team are to meet Mr. C. I. Thornton’s eleven, which 
will virtually prove to be a Rest of England side. George Hirst 
should have a huge benefit at Leeds on August 1, when Lancashire 
is encountered. A further feature will be the publication at a 
reasonable price of a Yorkshire Book with a preface by Lord 
Hawke, who expresses himself as admirably as he captains his 
team. Mr. Ernest Smith, let it be added, will be again available 
in the holidays, but scholastic duties will keep away Mr. H. 
Wilkinson, a decidedly steady bat. 

The prolonged illness of Mr. Swire must be a source of general 
regret to all interested in Lancashire cricket. The game is vigorously 
prosecuted in Manchester, and less enthusiastically in Liverpool, 
which is given the home matches with Gloucestershire and Leicester- 
shire. All the counties are met except Hampshire, as well as the 
South Africans. The ground staff at Old Trafford consists of 
seventeen players, including Kermode the Australian, who becomes 
qualified in June. Webb resigned his place last summer and is 
now in South Africa, but by arrangement League cricket will not 
deprive the county of the services of Barnes, unless, as is pos- 
sible, he should appear for Staffordshire. Hallows is much 
improved in health, and may be expected to give more aid. Of the 
younger element, Rowlands should make a really good bowler of 
rather more than medium pace. He did admirable service in his 
only trial in the final game, claiming seven for 54 v. Leicester 
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shire. Harry and Heap are also thought to be good. If a regular 
wicket-keeper were selected from the handful of efficient performers 
it would benefit the team. Always a little uncertain as to which 
of its amateurs may be debarred by business from appearing, 
Lancashire hopes to have the call of all who figured last summer, 
and that Mr. A. C. MacLaren will again lead them. The big 
fight with the railway company over the slice of the Old Trafford 
requisitioned by the latter naturally engages the constant attention 
of the committee. 

Notts has a conservative card, the only change being that the 
home match with Derbyshire will be at Holbeach. Quite a number 
of minor fixtures have been made for the express purpose of finding 
new talent. On the ground staff, besides the regular county pro- 
fessionals, will be found Pennington, Day, White, Chambers, Stocks, 
James, and Nixon, who will get trials if their form be good enough. 
Mr. A. O. Jones will rely on occasional help from both Mr. J. A. 
Dixon and W. Gunn. John Gunn, next to George Hirst, was 
the best all-round professional in England, and Iremonger is a 
splendid bat; so the side intend to make a bold bid for the top of 
the tree. Since January most of the players have been practising 
in the room specially constructed for the purpose. 

Of Worcestershire nothing can be said for the second year in 
succession, as the secretary has again failed to take any notice of 
inquiries. This is the one exception to the uniform courtesy and 
kindness displayed by all the county secretaries whose aid—for the 
information of cricketers and lovers of cricket at home and abroad 
—is sought for the preparation of this annual article. 

Warwickshire has good reason to admire the energy of Mr. Ryder 
and of the committee, for the special appeal yielded over £3,750, 
so there is a substantial balance, although the bad weather 
of 1903 caused a deficit, despite a considerable increase of mem- 
bership. Home and home matches are played with eight counties, 
namely—Derbyshire, Hampshire, Leicestershire, Lancashire, Essex, 
Surrey, Worcestershire, and Yorkshire, as well as London County 
and Cambridge, the South Africans being also met. The L.C.C. 
fixture is at Coventry. Half a dozen young players are to be put 
on the ground staff beside the regular county players, neither 
Dickens nor Hopkins figuring on the list. The four amateurs who 
appeared last year will be again available. Hargreave shared with 
Blyth the honour of being the second bowler to Wilfred Rhodes 
last season, and has even yet hardly reached the full development of 
his command over the ball. 

To me it is an annual problem why Kent has not a higher place 
on the list, for the side makes a capital show on paper, though perhaps 
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the key may be found in the fact that few of the amateurs are able 
to get away regularly. The visit of the county to America was a 
delightful incident at the conclusion of last season, and a further 
point to notice is a profit of £600, despite a wet year, which has 
been utilised to pay off a portion of the debt on the pavilion at 
Canterbury. The Kent balance-sheet, it may be remarked, is the 
most detailed and the best arranged of any of the counties’ finan- 
cial reports. Twelve counties are to be met, the only ones not 
encountered being Warwickshire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire, 
while the South Africans, Oxford, and M.C.C. are also on the card, 
and there will be a two-day match at Maidstone between Gentlemen 
and Players of the county, for the benefit of Hickmott, the old 
wicket-keeper. Essex and Surrey are once more the visitors in the 
Canterbury Week. Mr. C. J. Burnup will again take command, 
but may have some difficulty in getting the same side in several 
consecutive matches. As the Kent nursery has furnished Blythe 
and Fielder to the last two teams to Australia, it may be interesting 
to give a note of the present crop of youngsters. Hardinge, already 
tried, is sure to be again seen in the Kent team, for he isa slow 
left-handed bowler and a very promising bat. Hubble is a good bat 
and wicket-keeper ; Preston bowls medium right; Skinner slow left ; 
and Woolley—who is only sixteen years old—shows himself already 
a useful bowler and promising left-handed bat. Considering that 
Fairservice, Seymour, and Humphreys have also just been brought 
forward by the young players’ committee, an exceptionally high 
standard of cricket seems here present; indeed, the Kent nursery 
appears as good as the Surrey second eleven of a dozen years ago. 
One familiar figure will be missed at Canterbury, where the portly 
ground man, Bass, has joined the great majority, dying suddenly of 
heart disease; a very worthy servant of the club, always anxious 
to do-well whatever was entrusted to him. 

The chief object of Essex has been to obtain the needed 
finances. The difficulties appear to be arranged, and new members 
may be enticed by dropping the entrance fee and permitting 
football, as to which Mr. Borrodaile assures me the cricket space 
shall be kept inviolate. Mr. Fane has been offered the captaincy, 
Mr. Kortright continuing an active member of the team. Mr. A. J. 
Turner, now in Nigeria, will be back in June; Mr. Tossetti is to 
have a further trial, and the Rev. F. Gillingham will play when he 
can. He is a fine free batsman, who learnt his cricket at Dulwich, 
and subsequently went to Durham University. Messrs McIver and 
Keigwin are likely to be invited in July. The excitement locally has, 
of course, been the action of Mead in striking for higher winter pay. 
As lucrative engagements do not appear to be falling into his mouth, 
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it is probable that he will see if an ample apology may effect his 
reinstatement. Of course, the loss of his bowling would be severely 
felt, but the committee have emulated the firmness displayed by 
Yorkshire in a somewhat similar crisis a few years back. It appears 
that the second eleven is given up, but the usual April coaching 
will take place. 

In the absence, in South Africa, of Mr. Murray Anderdon, 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods has not a great deal to say about Somersetshire. 
Programme and side will be much the same as last year, but 
Mr. Martyn hopes to play in all matches—a very formidable factor— 
and his captain believes that Mr. P. R. Johnson will be one of the 
best bats in England in 1904, and that Lewis will improve all round. 
Thus far the latter does not appear to have brought out all the 
cricket capacities he possesses. It is to be hoped that the genial 
leader may regain some of his old form, but he is worth playing 
as a captain if he never made a run. 

The lengthy and regrettable illness of Mr. C. W. Alcock has 
not allowed him his customary grasp of Surrey prospects, which are 
decidedly bad. So my information is not official. The captaincy 
has in turn been indirectly offered to Messrs. H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower, E. M. Dowson, and H. B. Chinnery; but it looks as though 
the post must by default be entrusted to Abel, whose eyes are much 
better, and who may therefore be able to do himself justice. 
Mr. J. E. Raphael and Mr. H. C. McDonnel will be seen late in 
the summer, and a trial is to be given at the outset to Jackson. 
Brockwell and the brothers Baker are no longer on the staff, nor 
does Captain Bush seem likely to turn out. There is a rumour 
prevalent that Hayward is not going to play, but until this story is 
confirmed it need not be regarded as coming within the range of 
disasters. Strudwick’s wicket-keeping, the promise of Moulder, and 
the bright hitting of Hayes are the only things pleasant to contem- 
plate at the Oval just now. Every county as well as Cambridge 
University and London County are to be twice met, Oxford and 
the South Africans once. Gentlemen v. Players is on July 7, and on 
September 12 there is a four-day contest, Champion County v. Rest 
of England. There is no companion fixture between the county 
earning the wooden spoon and the winner of the Second Class 
County Championship. 

Not much can yet be found to say about Derbyshire, which 
will have the same players available as last year, with Mr. A. E. 
Lawton as captain. After twenty years the Peak county again 
meets Sussex. The home match with Warwickshire is allotted to 
Glossop, and three fixtures—v. Notts, Essex, and London County 
—are to be played at Chesterfield. ‘‘ Too early to report on colts.” 
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Gloucestershire is in low water financially. It is doubtful whether 
Roberts will be fit to bowl after his blood-poisoning accident. 
Great things are expected from Dennett and Spry. The captain 
fears that Crantield—brother of the Somersetshire left-hander— 
though useful, bowls too slowly ever to become first class. Pepall 
will be given a further chance, and Langdon should improve. 
Sellick may show himself useful with more experience. Mr. G. L. 
Jessop intends to play in all matches, and is, of course, a tower of 
strength to the side. Mr. R. T. Godsell, who batted so patiently in 
the last innings of the University match in 1903, has been chosen 
vice-captain, and Mr. Jessop hopes Mr. Brownlee will take a more 
commanding place. 

Several improvements have been effected on the county ground 
at Leicester, and the Midlandshire is busy trying to dig out fresh 
talent, whilst all last year’s cricketers are again prepared to turn out. 
Ten first-class counties will be met, as well as London County 
twice, and M.C.C. and the South Africans once. There is no truth 
in the story that Mr. V. F. S. Crawford had severed his connection 
with the county of his birth; on the contrary, he hopes to do 
better with the bat in his second season. 

Hampshire meets nine counties as well as the South Africans, 
and the Gentlemen of England are to play the Players of the 
South at Bournemouth on September 1. ‘i he matches allocated 
to Portsmouth are those with Yorkshire and Sussex. The team 
will be much the same as last year, though it is hoped that Captain 
Wynyard may frequently assist, and that it will be strengthened by 
the return from abroad of some of the soldier cricketers. 

Having invited Mr. Bacon to give some views on the scheme 
of county championship he originally suggested to Mr. C. B. Fry, 
he writes, ‘‘I did not expect the counties with lengthy programmes 
to join this year, but I hoped it would commend itself to the 
others, as in my opinion it is exactly what the general public are 
asking for, 7.c. definite results with more exciting and keener cricket. 
The idea was surely worth a trial, as, in the event of failure, at 
any rate the public would have been offered something to satisfy 
their demands. The remarks of a certain Yorkshire supporter, as 
to its being an attempt on the part of the poorer counties to 
participate in the gates of the richer ones, are, I think, rather irrele- 
vant, as where would the richer counties get their gates if their 
poor opponents had to disband? Somerset have for the last two 
or three years returned from their northern tour undefeated and 
have drawn very big gates; what if Somersetshire could not carry 
on? Most southern clubs, except the metropolitans, have too little 
gate-money to cover the expenses of their out and home matches: 
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I am bound to confess being strongly in favour of a general pooling 
of gates; but, of course, I represent a poor county, and cannot help 
feeling very sorry that the scheme is not given a chance.”” Without 
agreeing with all these arguments, I am sure they will be read with 
general interest. 

Dr. W. G. Grace finds it rather early to say what sort of 
teams he will put in the field to represent London County Club. 
It may, however, be hinted that he is making an effort to play a 
more regular side, which would add greatly to the interest of the 
fixtures he has so diligently arranged. L.C.C. play out and home 
matches with M.C.C., Surrey, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Cambridge University, whilst on August 
Bank Holiday the club plays Norfolk at Norwich after having met 
the South Africans a week earlier at the Crystal Palace. Dr. W. G. 
Grace has his eye on som2 more young cricketers, but unless decent 
weather is provided he thinks it is hard lines to let them be 
disheartened by an unfair trial. Of course L.C.C. has had some- 
thing to say in the past in developing the cricket of Braund, 
Messrs. E. A. Beldam and J. E. Raphael, whilst so far as English 
grounds are concerned it has been the chief means of introducing 
Messrs. C. J. Posthuma and L. O. S. Poidevin. 

It was the custom in old English drama to conclude with a 
prayer for the King, and this is of course appropriate here, for 
His Majesty is Patron of M.C.C., and so of cricket all over his 
dominions. But even more apt is it to end this review of coming 
cricket with a petition for fine weather, for without it our great 
summer game becomes a weariness, and the man with the watering 
pot has been unpleasantly bountiful in his attentions during the 
last two seasons, as the finances of most counties and the disap- 
pointment of all classes of spectators abundantly do testify. 


MEETING A RIVAL FISHING PARTY 


A NOVA SCOTIAN TROUT LAKE 
BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


THE long cold winter had passed away. Then had come the 
usual succession of sloppy thaws and fierce easterly storms of wind 
and rain from ‘the mournful and misty Atlantic,” alternating with 
the half-dozen days of marvellously brilliant sunshine and balmy 
westerly breeze which do duty for a Nova Scotian spring. Now the 
season had progressed to the time of the great annual feast of the 
trout—the feast of the mayfly—the period of the year that is most 
worth living for in the calendar of the fraternity of St. Izaak. 

This lake, as I first saw it, glimmering and flashing beneath 
the direct rays of the mid-day sun like a sheet of burnished silver, 
reflected a clear image of the frowning granite rock walls running 
sheer down into serene depths. Directly in front, for a mile or 
more, the rough stretch of landscape swept away in a succession of 
bold undulations, billow succeeding billow, until finally, plunging 
steeply downwards, these broke into the oily calm of its sleeping 
waters. The scene might strike the casual beholder as a mere 
melancholy waste of desolate silence, or it might exert an inexpres- 
sible charm by the unquestionable fascination of its wild wayward 
grace and a mystery of inexplicable rugged beauty. It was a 
stretch of landscape rich in variety of colour. The play of the 
brilliant sunlight touched each point of the rock terraces with a 
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glittering salience. Their exposed weather-worn slopes were diver” 
sified by clusters of tasseled alders, still wearing the fresh tints of 
their early verdure; splashed here and there with the pale olive 
greens of little coppices of beech saplings; dotted with a few black 
clumps of dwarf mountain pine—weak stragglers from the belt of 
dark forest bordering the distant shore, separated from the lake by 
a wide beach of silvery sand. 

The air was quiet, save for the clear bell-like notes of that 
cheerful songster of the Canadian wilderness, the white-throated 
sparrow, repeated again and again from the tallest of a group of 
gaunt stems of fire-killed pines. A pair of white-necked ospreys 
soared high overhead in majestic circles, now and again indulging 


A TYPICAL NOVA SCOTIAN TROUT LAKE 


in shrill screams, intended as a menace to the invaders of their 
sanctuary. 

On the shores of the lake there seemed to be no one place 
more likely than another for a cast. Almost everywhere the water 
was dimpled by the rising trout. Faint puffs of a balmy westerly 
breeze kept incessantly driving the mayflies, weak on the wing, in 
masses to the sheltering lee side of the boulders and behind clumps 
of alder coppice, until there the atmosphere looked as if filled with 
a dense smoke. The faintest breath, catching the feeble insects 
newly emerged from their cases, scattered them in multiiudes over 
the surface of the lake, to be eagerly seized by the feeding trout. 
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On occasions the trout appeared to collect in a big school and make 
a complete circuit of the lake at the distance of a moderate cast 


THE GUIDES HOME 


from the shore. Should one rise at this juncture, he is usually mar- 
vellously unsophisticated in his procedure. 


The water fairly ‘‘ boils” as they break briskly in their progress 
of triumph, greedily gorging themselves until they become almost 


PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE 


entirely indifferent to the artificial lure, although positively ravenous 


for the half-dead ephemera. They can now at length forget the 
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hard fare of the long winter days before the loosening of the ice, 
when they languidly sought for spots of open water and disdained 
not to seize the bit of pork let down through the ice hole by the 
rustic urchin, or a pectoral fin of one of their own brethren dangled 
in the open water of the “ run in.” 

The mayfly soon puts in the pink of condition the lively fish 


which swim in the pellucid waters of such a clear rock-margined lake 
as this. Note the small 


well-shaped head, the 
broad back, the well- 
proportioned form, the 
swift dash at the fly, 
and the spirited contest 
for dear life as the slen- 
der six-ounce rod is 
arched to the butt by 
some plump gamey 
trout, not much over 
the pound, whose pluck 
and leaping powers are 
often rewarded by es- 
caping his fate within 
the very jaws of the 
landing net. How dif- 
ferent in every essential 
from the trout of the 
low-lying marsh-fringed 
forest lake with muddy 
bottom clogged with lily 
pads and crowded with 
reedsand aquatic plants! 
At table, how pink they 
are in flesh, and what 
delicious eating ! 

Bright, strong, and 
active fish in the crys- 
tal lakes of the wil- 
derness may glance with deserved contempt upon the flabby 
and sickly-looking denizens of the dim dark pools, overshadowed 
by rank growths of alder coppice, brown with the ooze of de- 
caying vegetable matter, or of the dull stagnant dead-waters, 
winding amidst stretches of rushes and sedge and sponge-like 
sphagnum, yielding deep impress to the tread of man or wandering 
deer. 


A DARK FLABBY SPECIMEN 
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The eastern portion of the peninsula of Nova Scotia is dotted 
with countless lakes and lakelets. Deep and intensely blue beneath 
a fair sky, their shores fringed with rock boulders and generally 
studded with wooded islets of all shapes and sizes, they do much 
to diversify the monotonous scenery of the backwoods by their 
picturesque beauty. 

There is good fishing in hundreds and hundreds of such lakes 
embosomed in the Canadian forests, on many of which, perhaps, 
a fly has never beencast. The number of lakes scattered throughout 
the provinces of Quebec and of Nova Scotia almost staggers belief. 
Many of the large and famous lakes of Quebec are now the pro- 
perty of private clubs, but trout-fishing on thousands of charming 


THE COOK 


rivers and lakes is open to everyone. Canadian lakes frequently 
stretch away in long chains, presenting the attractions of exquisite 
scenery as well as of good sport. By means of a light boat or 
an Indian birch-bark canoe delightful trips can be made by such 
lines of water communication, and the most hidden penetralia of 
the wilderness can be easily invaded and explored. 

To the typical lake of the wilds, tributary brooks come 
merrily dancing down from far back in the woods; shaded by 
dark firs and hemlocks, full of little falls and rapids, eddying 
round great rocks which stand out from the stream, capped with 
ferns and lichens, unde loquaces lymphe@ desiliunt. Frequently the 
flashing stream expands into a long stretch of amber dead-water, 
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broadly margined with sweet green levels—meadows of rank grasses 
waving luxuriantly enough to suggest a western prairie. Often 
the brook forms gravelly pools and eddies which closely resemble 
a salmon river in minia- 
ture. 

The very best cast is 
usually from some rocky 
rampart not at a_ great 
distance from the ‘run 
From such a stand 
I took the ‘“ big ’un,” 
which turned the scale at 
four pounds and a shade 
over. It was a long and 
doubtful contest. The 
oblique rays of the even- 
ing sun were slanting 
across the gentle wavelets, 
throwing deep shades from 
the big grey boulders over 
the darkening water. WADING OUT 

The cast of flies hung 
nicely to my fancy. The trout ‘‘ Admiral” sailed on the delicate 
trace a few feet ahead of a well-tied ‘‘ Nixon,” and with an artistic 


THE FINISH OF THE FIGHT 


turn of the wrist I sent them like thistledown a few inches from 
the spot where I had seen the “ big ’un” feeding. For, as large 
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trout often do (and small ones never), I had seen him in a very 
leisurely manner lift his head, then dip it slowly, showing his 
black dorsal and tail quietly for a brief second, without disturbing 
the water over much. I flattered myself that good Charles Cotton 
himself could hardly have done it better. The pair of flies drew 
away and were followed by a bold rush, but I brought them 
lightly back, for he had missed by an infinitesimal fraction of 
space. 

Again I cast, after a brief interval, over the same_ spot. 
A yellow bar apparently swirled lazily up from the depths of 
the dark water beneath the floating flies; there was a sloppy 


THE GRASSING OF A “BIG ’UN" 


blow on the surface, and the yellow streak sank. Next a bright 
body flashed on the surface for an instant only, to disappear to the 
tune of a madly singing reel. The fish fought pluckily for liberty, 
and once he threw himself clear in the air. He seemed to under- 
stand that the taut line was his deadly enemy, and sprang at it, 
thrashing it with his muscular tail over and over again. 

At last he seemed to come suddenly towards the landing net as 
if he had thrown up the game. Inch by inch he approached the 
gaping mouth of the bag net, cunningly placed so as to receive him 
without too much challenging his attention. But the big trout had 
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evidently seen the whole process. His former struggle was nothing 
to this last great effort at escape. Once and again he reeled out a 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THIS? 


dozen yards or more, and once and again, turn by turn, I got the 
line all back. But still the tiny little bit of bent steel kept its hold. 
At last a long reach out of the arm, and the prize was mine. 

Well recompensed for the long stiff tramp over the boulder- 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE DAY 


strewn hills, I bore him for ever away from the cool depths of the 
ranite-margined lakelet, with its charming beaches of clean white 
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sand; its big grey boulders carved often into the most fantastic 
shapes, hurled everywhere at random as if by playful giants; its 
miniature islands—one a bare granite rock, crowned with a single 
dwarf pine which has gained precarious foothold in a crevice; its 
tiny sheltered harbours with deep black water and winding coves 
receiving tinkling brooklets, where at the edge of bordering beds of 
lily pads, as the water gradually deepens, the big ones are apt to 
leap out suddenly at a well-flung fly. 
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THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
XIII.—TIPSTERS AND TIPPING 


BY A TIPSTER 


THE great changes made in the method and manner of racing 
during the present generation, the increasing stakes, the promotion 
of clubs at the suburban fixtures, etc., have quite revolutionised 
the sport, which in many respects differs widely from what it was, 
say, in the middle of the nineteenth century. Where the aristocratic 
few then betted pretty generally, speculation is now a hobby of 
the masses, and, in consequence, enlightenment for those who do 
speculate is much more sought after. Hence the rise and progress 
of the tipster. There is no question whatever but that nowadays 
backers of horses are marvellously well posted. Few things hap- 
pen in the Turf world, either on a racecourse or at the numerous 
training centres, without their being immediately communicated 
to the general public. This dissemination of news is the outcome 
of reporters’ work, and all tending to one end—the correct antici- 
pation of some pending racing event. 

Tipsters are a varied class. There are the newspaper pro- 
phets—many with an immense following; the touts at training 
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centres who act for the various journals; men similarly employed to 
report on behalf of leading bookmakers or professional backers who 
bet ‘‘to money”; advertising tipsters who remain at home, and the 
men who prate to whatever crowds they can gather round them on 
racecourses. The last-named body are, of course, a very rough lot, 
usually ex-stable lads. Their charge for the opinion they offer 
varies, according to immediately preceding success or failure, from 
threepence to a shilling. To the holiday mobs who know little or 
nothing about the sport their stable language appeals strongly, and 
there is no doubt they do get an inkling of things at times from their 
former companions, the boys who are in charge of horses at meet- 
ings, with whom they hob-nob night and morning. Trainers, in fact, 
often consider their ‘‘lads” more trouble than their horses. What the 
course tipsters get they undoubtedly earn; but this class of business 
is rapidly dying out, as even men who only occasionally go racing 
are well posted through the daily and weekly newspaper issues. 
The stay-at-home tipsters are those who advertise most speciously ; 
and if their flowery and not always grammatical language—especially 
in their circulars—could even claim to possess relationship with truth, 
the fortunes of their followers would be speedily made—although it 
is apparently not good enough for them to act upon their emphatic 
statements with their own money. It is this class of tipster that 
really brings disrepute upon racing, and against whom certain 
drastic enactments were attempted in what is known as the Bishop 
of Hereford’s Betting Bill. 

There are still a few who, acting in their own name, do 
genuinely try their utmost to guide their followers aright; and the 
same is the case as regards some course tipsters—many racegoers 
will readily recall the late Jack Dickenson, who was quite a 
notoriety in his way, and worked hard at his self-imposed vocation. 
The men who ought to be suppressed are those who, to catch the 
unwary, adopt the names, or very nearly the names (merely altering 
a letter or an initial), of leading trainers and jockeys; for this is 
clearly a false pretence. ; 

I would emphatically say, as the result of a fairly lengthy and 
varied experience, that following any class of tipster means loss in 
the long run. Each one, of course, of whatever grade, may have his 
run of good fortune; but the reverse is bound to come. My own 
decided opinion is that one’s best chance of winning—certainly 
the way to lose least—is to limit the number of one’s bets. The 
more frequently one speculates the more certain and rapid will 
be the loss. It is extraordinary that the betting public will not 
realise this, but clamour for tips for practically every race at every 
meeting; and thus to meet the demand the sporting papers are 
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compelled to string out a whole list of selections. This very fact 
alone must stamp these predictions as guesswork, for no mortal 
can reasonably expect to be able to pick the winner of every 
race. If one is driven to couple two horses in a race—with certain 
exceptions, as, for instance, a very big handicap—the use of the 
word “‘or”’ alone stamps it as guessing, for if one is not sufficiently 
confident from information or practical knowledge to give a single 
horse as the probable winner, the race is best left alone. Few 
tips should be given, and with each an absolute reason for the 
choice, so that, win or lose, the readers know the basis and can 
judge for themselves; and it is an old racing maxim that the best 
judges are the public themselves. Besides, how wise we all are 
after the event! 

The reasons for which some people back horses, and even extra- 
ordinary winners, are remarkable. Many follow systems, in none 
of which, I would at once say, do I believe. Some adhere to 
favourites, others to second favourites, a few follow jockeys’ mounts 
(although this is now almost an exploded practice), while some- 
times by the aid of the none too scrupulous advertising commis- 
sion agents such methods as the “first away,” the ‘‘doubling up,” 
the “‘ Tideway ” systems, and numerous others, are put most lucidly 
and plausibly before backers. All can be made to work out well 
“‘on paper” and in theory, but actual practice would very soon 
show different results. 

To my mind the best plan, if one be desirous of following a 
very fascinating sport and deriving from it the added excitement of 
speculation, is to read a reputable newspaper. Learn, as one soon 
will do, the capacity of the writer, whether he be cautious or 
sanguine, and in a modest way exercise one’s own judgment in 
weighing those of his ideas which appear to be based on experience 
and keen observation. 

There is no truer saying than that “ money speaks.” It is a 
fact that plenty of professional backers, or ‘‘ heads” as they are 
called, do follow the market and make a living out of it. Standing 
near every substantial bookmaker will be found a crowd of men 
waiting and watching what is done. Throughout an afternoon’s 
racing they never move a distance of a dozen yards, but follow the 
good money, especially when a rush comes for anything. 

It is a very serious fault to go to a meeting open-eared, for then 
one becomes too clever and learns too much. Everybody has a tip 
of some sort for everybody else, and finally the would-be speculator 
is so embarrassed that it becomes a matter of luck which horse he 
supports. The chances are that he misses the right one—not 
improbably his own original fancy, | 
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It is merely a matter of sheer luck as to which day one follows 
a certain owner or stable. The smallest coincidences are account- 
able for the most important results in racing and betting—a 
chance happening, such as with whom one travels to a meeting, 
whom one meets there, or even which way one turns on arrival. 
To go into the paddock might mean meeting Robinson, who has 
a horse running, and declares that whatever beats him will win. 
If one goes into Tattersall’s, Jones would be encountered, and he 
has a similar sort of story, or is even more confident. To-day one 
follows Robinson, and Jones wins; to-morrow one hearkens to 
Jones, and it is Robinson’s turn. There is absolutely no golden rule 
in betting, and I for one am the strongest believer in fate and in the 
inseparable grooves of luck which are found in turn by a tipster, 
backer, owner, trainer, or jockey. At times one can’t do right; at 
others—but how far less frequently !—everything falls out favourably. 

Many people follow horses with more or less success; and here 
again it is a matter of luck, for by no means need it be the highest- 
class horses that pay best to support. Some people adhere to the 
animal’s chances on an increasing scale until they win; others 
only back penalised candidates, particularly in the autumn. The 
“horses for courses”’ theory is an old maxim in sport, and of late 
years it really seems to be that ‘owners and jockeys for courses” 
also needs consideration. All owners specially delight in winning 
in their own home districts, and lay themselves out so to do; for 
instance, it is a recognised thing to follow the Rothschild blue 
and yellow at Northampton or Lord Derby’s colours at Liverpool. 
Most trainers, too, have their ‘‘ pet’ meeting for some reason or 
other, usually a superficial or superstitious one. 

Ignorant people not seldom win money for the most ridiculous 
reasons. How many occasional racegoers—ladies frequently do 
such things—have backed horses because of their possessing the 
names of relatives? Again, how frequently even the hardened 
racegoer is guided by and acts on the fact of a competitor bearing 
his wife’s or his child’s name, or some such little influencing item ! 
I know one particular case in which a man, who only trod a race- 
course about once a year, had his maximum (£5) on Lucinda when 
she won at Hurst Park last summer at 20 to 1, although she was 
held by all the clever backers and followers of racing to have no 
possible chance. His reason for the investment was that the last 
time he had been racing he had seen Lucinda win ‘‘running away” ; 
he was unaware of, and indifferent to, the fact that when she scored 
previously it had been in a selling hurdle-race, now she was com- 
peting for a good flat-race handicap. The very fact of his knowing 
so little won him £100. 
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I once escorted a lady to Hurst Park on the first occasion 
that she had ever seen any racing. There were seven events, and 
she backed every winner. The first, one of Mr. George Edwardes’s, 
because the colours, turquoise and white, were the same as those in 
her hat; the second, because the jockey, Kempton Cannon, was 
‘a nice-looking boy”; the third, because she thought the horse 
had a “pretty” name; another, through Mr. George Cottrill’s sea- 
green and scarlet cap being, to her mind, such a tasteful com- 
bination; and so on throughout the card. I would add that it was 
a thorough outsiders’ day, and those who had made a life study of 
racing and had the form at their fingers’ ends were laying odds on 
defeated favourites. Why need inspired knowledge after this? and 
how many can confirm me in the statement that we too frequently 
know too much! 

No task is more thankless than that of giving tips, either in 
print or verbally. As all newspaper writers know only too well, 
whenever they give the loser for a big handicap they are deluged 
with a perfect flood of insuiting letters, or more frequently post- 
cards. By the uninitiated, jockeys and trainers are looked up to 
as perfect fountains of knowledge; but it is a fact that few racing 
men are worse tipsters than jockeys, for they are so often prejudiced 
favourably towards their own horses. The same is the case with 
owners and trainers, and not unnaturally so. 

The tipster is always between two fires and on ‘‘a good 
hiding to nothing.” If his selections win, the bookmakers execrate 
him; if he be wrong, as I have just said, he gets abused by his 
followers, for you cannot touch a man, especially a “little” 
backer, more severely than through his pocket. People forget 
when they have backed a horse at 10 to 1 that the chances are 
those odds on the horse losing. Giving tips to one’s personal 
friends is specially a business to be sedulously avoided; one 
always seems to have “ put them off” the winner, their own 
fancy; and in case of success a mere ‘‘Thank you” suffices. It 
is when losing that they rub it in. A tipster’s prima facie duty 
is to induce people to bet, and in the present era of gambling 
they need slight encouragement. My earnest exhortation, however, 
the best and most honest ‘‘tip”’ I have ever given or ever shall 
give, is—Don’t. Look at the bookmakers, what they were and 
are, and how they live; although they will truthfully tell you that 
the game now is not half what it was. 

Readers will naturally expect a few remarks upon the methods of 
newspaper tipsters generally in forming their opinions and giving 
selections. Unquestionably the very great majority are influenced 
by their own particular personal ‘ fancy,” the results of which are 
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immeasurably influenced by luck. For instance, two people seldom 
view the identically same happening in a race in the same light. 
Reading the returns of racing in the different issues will immediately 
confirm this, although it must be borne in mind that as a general 
rule this syndicate work is done through an agency, and therefore 
is repeated, verbatim, to several issues. Thus one man’s reading 
of a race is utilised by many different papers. The very style of a 
horse’s victory, as to whether he should have scored more easily 
or was lucky to win, impresses itself in quite a different way upon 
different observers. 

It is an old racing adage that first impressions are best, and I 
frequently find it so in glancing over the Calendar, particularly as 
regards the big handicaps, for erasures or alterations more frequently 
than not mean deleting the winner. One can only keep one’s eyes 
and ears open, and where one is reasonably entitled or by favour 
qualified so to do, ascertain if the owners or trainers “ fancy” 
their horse, while the jockeys also can give opinions pro or con, 
particularly if they have ever ridden the horse in a race or been 
alongside him; for, in spite of what has been said about their 
being bad tipsters, their judgment is necessarily by no means to 
be altogether disregarded. It is remarkable that some jockeys 
invariably seem to know more about what other horses have done 
in a race than about the performance of their own mount. 

A racing vaticinator must weigh up all the material he has at 
hand, thoroughly study the public form of the horse, and then 
consider the suitability of the course, the distance, the going, and 
what is no less important, whether his jockey will be able either to 
hold him, or, if a slug, ‘‘ get him out.” Some horses of course go 
best for a feather-weight, coming through from end to end; with 
others a light-weight is a serious disadvantage if they are either 
too impetuous to be restrained or require strong handling. Every 
writer is influenced, particularly in moments of wavering, by incident 
or accident. Naturally, a good memory is half the battle, for form is 
our chief stock-in-trade. The ‘“‘ book” is of course not applicable 
early in the season when some handicap horses are simply having 
an ‘‘airing.” Two-year-olds give no collateral basis. Then at 
jumping the novices may be only having a necessary ‘“ public 
school.” 

A racing writer receives no end of communications from 
numerous professional touts at the training centres, and stable 
lads themselves, offering information about horses with whom the 
writers are associated. Both sources of knowledge are, I believe, 
accepted by certain of the smaller issues ; and, naturally, the daily 
sporting papers have their own training reporters at each centre. 
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Personally, however, I have always persistently rejected any such 
offers, being averse from adopting clandestine methods or breaking 
confidences. Yet there are certain owners who like to see their 
horses ‘‘ tipped ”’ and the little general public support their winners. 
Particularly was this so with the late Lord William Beresford and 
the late Sir Blundell Maple. The former repeatedly came out of 
his way to ask me if I had “ tipped his horse’’ for some pending 
big event, and, if not, on occasions suggested my dcing so. The 
majority of owners—those who are racing for gain, not sport, and 
who look upon thoroughbreds as mere machines to a financial 
end—are reticent, and there are many who would even deliberately 
‘put one off.””. Thus it may be said that a writer must discriminate 
and be cognisant of human as well as equine form. Weight-for- 
age races, particularly the ‘‘ classics,” are usually easy matters both 
to analyse and select for, as there is a direct public line to go upon. 
At the end of a season, too, when all horses must be fit—and what 
is more, ‘trying ’’—the form is fairly well known and easier to 
diagnose. 

The press-room on racecourses at the present time is quite a 
general rendezvous with owners, trainers, and jockeys, and there is 
no question—in contrast to a few years back—that the leading 
writers of the day and the actual active forces in racing are on 
particularly friendly terms. The advantages of a free press are 
recognised, and comment, favourable or otherwise, is accepted 
in a good sporting spirit. At times, of course, by virtue of this very 
fact a tipster’s hands are somewhat tied, and there is hardly a week 
in which I am not approached concerning some horse, and invited 
to have what I like on myself (either directly or by standing in with 
the stable), if I will not mention it in type. However, there are 
occasions when one obtains confidences from private sources and 
is perplexed how to act, when writing about the race, without 
seeming to break faith. I have executed no end of commissions, 
small and large, on big events and selling plates, for trainers and 
jockeys innumerable, both at flat-racing and jumping, but have rarely 
found the information thus naturally and directly furnished in any 
way an aid to success—rather the reverse. I have tipped horses of 
my own in the firm belief that they were practical racing certainties, 
only to find eventually that I have known less about them than any- 
body else. In the main owners are only wanted to pay the training 
bills. In dealing with horses I always much prefer those belonging 
to people whom I don’t know or care for, so that one can express an 
absolutely fearless opinion. Right or wrong, unless a man is pre- 
pared to say emphatically what he means and thinks, he is not 
worth his salt as a tipster. 
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I have been for years, and am still, giving predictions both 
daily and weekly. In the latter, of course, one is seriously handi- 
capped, for radical changes constantly happen with startling 
suddenness in Turf affairs, and nothing is more sensitive than 
our betting market; thus what appeared common sense over- 
night reads ridiculously the next morning. Horses miss their 
engagements, even after arrival, for a thousand and one reasons 
—not always apparent. Owners change their intentions, because 
of inability to place the commission, or to obtain a certain jockey’s 
services; some slight mishap to the horse may alter everything at 
the last moment. I always glance hurriedly over the Calendar 
on Thursday, if then practicable, marking such events as seem 
advisable to speculate upon. If opportunity occurs to revise this 
after a subsequent day’s running, which probably alters matters, so 
much the better. 

A sporting pressman’s habits are of necessity nomadic and 
irregular, and I should say, speaking generally, that one’s articles 
are rarely written twice under the same circumstances. Mine are 
scribbled in turn in the press-room, in trains, at offices, at home, or 
probably over a meal at an hotel or restaurant. I have indited 
them on the course during the intervals, when watching a cricket 
or football match, afloat up the river, during the acts at a theatre, 
and in the Law Courts. 

Two or three of the numerous local weekly papers that are 
mainly compiled by tout-tipsters are, on the whole, well done, 
though their directors naturally cannot find good men to represent 
them at all the training quarters ; and readers who pay really careful 
attention to these reports from different places must surely be 
maddened by the blatant idiocy of some of these louts—the first 
letter is an ‘‘]’’—for it is the invariable custom of some of them to 
prophesy that every horse they watch must surely win. Here is the 
man from Blankton. He writes that ‘‘ ALPHA will strip in fine 
fettle for the So-and-So Plate, and must not be missed ’’—they are 
great men for italics. ‘‘ BETA will capture the Welter Handicap. 
Gamma is our best for the Cup, and will win. DELTA should easily 
secure the Sweepstakes. EPSILON should not be overlooked for the 
chief handicap. ZETA can scarcely lose whatever race is selected for 
him.” There are six races on Tuesday (and some forty other train- 
ing establishments, including a few horses at a village called New- 
market), and the tout-tipster is convinced that they are all coming 
to Blankton. He said the same last week of Blankton horses, and 
the week before, and the week before that ; since last any horse won 
from the ground he watches he has solemnly warned his readers 
that about eighty different animals must not be missed, will win, 
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cannot be beaten. They all were beaten, but he goes lumbering on; and 
the quaint part of this is that the tout-tipster at the next place is 
equally certain, others speak with modest hope of their lots, so that 
each paper contains seven or eight horses that are set down as 
‘“sure to capture’? the same race—and the man who does the 
principal tipping, and uses the blackest type, winds up with a 
confident view in favour of a ninth, coupled perhaps with a tenth. 
That any editor should tolerate this cocksure local lunatic for a 
tipster is a mystery, and editors are not very discreet who allow 
these provincial scribes to eulogise week after week ‘“‘ your superb 
special,” to say that they will send further accounts to ‘your 
invaluable Tuesday’s issue,”’ your ‘‘incomparable,”’ your ‘‘ wonder- 
ful,” and so on. This surely tends to make the print that allows 
it look contemptible. Self-praise is no recommendation. 

As a proof that second thoughts and being too much ‘in the 
know” are not always an advantage, I may give an anecdote of the 
Great Ebor Handicap of two years ago. It chanced to be my 
opinion, after Wargrave had won at Hurst Park on the Saturday, 
that he would certainly gain the following Wednesday’s big event 
at York, and in that idea his owner, Mr. H. Bottomley, entirely 
concurred. Thus Wargrave was my emphatic prediction. On the 
morning of the race (which is the proper time for anybody to bet, 
being then assured of a run and of the horse’s well being), I had wired 
to have £50 each way s.p. on Wargrave. By an unfortunate mis- 
chance I met Mr. Bottomley in Fleet Street two hours before the 
race and expressed surprise that he was not at York. It was then 
that I learned the reason. Wargrave had been right off his feed 
since the Hurst Park race, had done no work, and, to put it mildly, 
was not ‘‘expected’’ or carrying a sou of his friends’ money. 
Thereupon, on the suggestion of his owner—truly direct, well meant, 
of course the very best possible information—I wired asking the 
bookmaker to allow me to cancel the bet and transfer the money to 
another horse. Wargrave won at 20 to 1, and the other candidate, 
to whom my £100 was transferred, finished in the ruck. 


BEAGLES 
BY G. T. HUTCHINSON 


Ir is of course a heresy to challenge a statement of Mr. Jorrocks, 
and for this reason many good sportsmen have suffered from the 
effects of his observation that ‘‘ Puss ‘untin’ is all very well for 
cripples and those that keep donkeys.” But we cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Jorrocks’s prejudice against the ‘“‘currant-jelly” 
dogs was directed mainly against those who preferred riding after a 
hare to riding after a fox: he did not discuss the ethics of running 
after them; for, if Leech is to be trusted, Mr. Jorrocks was not a 
running man. We fancy that he would have had a word of praise 
for a sport which demands that its advocates should be, as he would 
have said, ‘‘werry keen.” 

And ‘‘werry keen” they must be if they begin hunting in 
September, for in a bad-scenting country a start must be made at 
six o’clock. Despite the traditional belief that the ‘‘ beauty sleep ” 
occurs before midnight, we think that a more likely time is the last 
hour before one is called in the morning. At 5 a.m. the tub is 
singularly uninviting; breakfast looks somehow out of place; it is 
not until we are in the open air that we can even dimly realise the 
vaunted charms of the early morning. 

It is the fashion now to scour Europe from the North Cape to 
Naples in search of scenery: there are even enthusiasts who declare 
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that it is only to be found, at the risk of one’s neck, many thousand 
feet above sea level. But we would advance a claim for a piece of 
typical English country in September. A light mist still enshrouds 
the vale; on the hillside it is clearing in long waves before the 
rising sun. Above the carpet of mist we can just discern the big 
red and white Herefords meditatively chewing the cud _ before 
settling down to the serious business of the day; the sheep have 
already done so. As yet the hedgerows show little sign of autumn, 
but in the spinney the chestnut leaves have turned and the moun- 
tain-ash reveals all the glorious autumn tints. 

First we must try the big ridge and furrow beyond the 
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allotment gardens. Puss well knows the merits of those cabbages, and 
we may find her morning drag. Nor are we disappointed. Half-way 
across, an old hound noses along a furrow, stops for a moment, and 
announces his discovery to the pack. They verify it in a whole- 
hearted manner, which is at least a tribute to their keenness, and a 
pretty piece of drag-hunting ensues, across another pasture and into 
the root field beyond. The pack crowds into the roots with perhaps 
a shade more cry than the scent will justify—but what beagler will 
not forgive this ?—while a watchful whip gets on to the end. He 
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has scarcely done so before every hound cpens as though that alone 
would kill a hare, and he sees in another moment a long brown body 
galloping across the grass on his left. 

It has often occurred to us that writers have been inclined to 
neglect the many glorious sounds that sport can give. There is the 
scream of the reel that tells us we are into a good fish, or the crash 
through the branches as a real rocketer falls far behind in the 
covert, or the double ‘‘ thump, thump,” as we move quickly to avoid 
the falling grouse. Perhaps we are on the west coast on a winter’s 
evening, wet and chilled to the bone; but we forget it as we hear the 
distant whistling of wings and then the call of the widgeon as their 
dark forms appear through the gloom. Or perhaps we may be further 
north; on our left we can just see Schiehallion, on our right is 
Dalness; all round us we can hear the deep roaring of the real big 
game of our islands. Best of all there is the ‘‘ smack ” which means 
that we have held straight at the ten-pointer who has defied us all 
day long. But which of these can compare with the crash of genuine 
music which rises as our twelve couple of little hounds race over two 
grass fields, turn sharp down a fence, until they are brought to their 
noses on the stubble beyond? Hitherto the pace has made the pack 
stream out in a long line, but now it is possible to cover them with 
the traditional tablecloth, save when they overrun the line and at 
once spread out like a fan—every hound working for the scent, from 
the veteran of eight seasons to the two couple of puppies who are not 
yet perhaps quite proof against the fascinations of a rabbit. Keep 
your eye on the old white hound now; he runs nearly mute, but he 
has the best nose in the pack. He is edging away to the right— 
now he has it—two short yaps, and he is through the fence like 
a flash, while after him the Master cheers the eager pack. 

But unless one has the pen of a Surtees or a Nimrod it is 
hopeless to attempt to do justice to a run. Let us survey the 
scene an hour later, when we have fairly hunted our hare round 
for two wide rings, and coursed her once when she squatted 
in a hedgerow. The pace has been just good enough: when too 
good it is impossible to keep with sixteen-inch hounds, and as it is 
there are abundant signals of distress. Our Master’s face has 
changed from pink to a rich scarlet; there is a crash in the fence 
behind and, as we turn, the whipper-in crawling out of the over- 
grown ditch beyond it. One of our scanty field has long ago 
abandoned the chase in favour of a friendly haystack, and taken off 
his hat to our hare making back for the root-field where we found 
her. But now the crisis of the run occurs: hounds are slowly 
hunting over a bad-scenting stubble when a fresh hare jumps up 
almost in their midst; horn-blowing and whip-cracking are of no 
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avail, and we see them disappear over a brow a quarter of a mile 
away. Our only hope is to plod after them as best we can. 
Providence is on our side, for on the hilltop the hare has turned 
sharp and they overrun the line. It is now that we have reason 
to be thankful for the pains we have taken all August to make 
them handy; one twang of the horn, a single smack of the whip, 
and we are jogging back after our own hare. The farmer has 
joined us on his young horse and viewed her crawling into a field 
of standing barley. But he is a real sportsman. ‘Go in, sir,” he 
says, “‘go in; you can’t make it worse than it is already.” Hounds 
are somewhat puzzled by these new conditions of hunting ; some are 
jumping up to see what is going on round them: the puppies have 


got the rabbits on the move, and a covey of partridges bitterly 
resents the interruption. 

As for the result of the run, let readers fill it in as they 
choose, with poor Puss pulled down, or successfully practising her 
wiles and living to run another day. 

Perhaps much of the charm of beagling depends on the great 
part which fortune plays in it. We can remember a stout hare that 
defied us for two hours and then led us into the very middle of the 
village ; then, if ever, she seemed within our grasp. But she turned 
sharp back in the churchyard, the parson’s cat gave her a moment’ 
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respite, and the blacksmith’s Orpingtons proved too strong a temp- 
tation for one of the puppies. Our stout hare stuck to the roads, 
and perhaps deserved to beat us. 

A short time ago a gentleman was asking for a sure recipe for 
killing hares; we fancy that the answer is, Get your hounds good, 
and they will do it themselves: at any rate you cannot help them 
until you have them handy. This in itself takes time, as we notice 
from several extracts in our diary: “ Friday, exercising; hounds 
wild; rolled over a collie dog and coursed a horseman who tried to 
stop them for two miles down the road.” On September 14: 
‘Distressed to notice Nectar leave the pack while running and 
round up a flock of sheep.” September 20: ‘‘ Hounds steady in 
the deer park until they viewed the white buck; busy all the 
afternoon.” 

We cannot do better than conclude with a sentiment common 
to all beaglers—the great obligation we are under to Masters of 
Foxhounds and farmers. We recall with shame one occasion when 
a well-known pack, going to draw their best covert, met their fox 
face to face, while hares and rabbits bolted in every direction and 
the welkin rang with the cry of hound and horn. Bui fortunately 
such incidents are rare, and in most cases foxhunters and shooters 
alike have a good word for the little jelly dogs. 
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POINT-TO-POINT AND HUNT RACES 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


No class of racing produces more genuine sport or better fun both 
for competitors and spectators than point-to-point and hunt races; 
the most rabid anti-gambler can hardly say that they exist for 
betting purposes and lead to every crime from robbing the till to 
suicide. Granted a fine day, a most important consideration, they 
probably give more healthy, innocent enjoyment to the whole 
country-side than any other event in the year. 

Point-to-points are now in great favour, not only among hunts 
and regiments, but with such learned and sedate bodies as the Bar 
and the House of Commons. They have only one drawback, which 
is, that being ridden in ordinary hunting get-up, it is very difficult 
for onlookers to follow the fortunes of individual riders, especially if 
the course be anything like a straight one, though with regard to 
this I do not think that a long straight course there and back has 
any advantage, for a circular or triangular course with the finish 
somewhere near the starting point is just as good for the riders, and 
infinitely better for the spectators; some sharp turns, moreover, 
make it all the more like a hunt, for how often does a fox go straight 
for four miles ? 

If I might be allowed to offer a hint to the good sportsmen who 
take so much trouble in selecting courses, I would say: Do not trim 
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the fences more than is necessary, but above all things block up the 
gaps, for nothing is so dangerous in a point-to-point as a gap, and 
the worst falls I have seen have been caused by them. All prudent 
riders take a good pull when going through a gap out hunting, but 
there is no time to do this in a point-to-point. Many horses also 
will swerve to a gup if put at the fence anywhere near one, and this 
is very apt to cause a collision. 

It is no easy matter to find a really good point-to-point course. 
The first half-mile and the last are perhaps the most important. I 
think the start should be, if possible, over two or three good big 
fields divided by fairly easy fences, so that the riders can get nicely 
shaken down into their places; and the last few fences, without 
being too big, should be thick and black-looking, with nothing like 
a gap or obviously weak spot which a tired horse might try to gallop 
through without jumping, or which might lead to bumping and 
jostling between two competitors who were racing home. 

The Staff College Race a few years ago had a somewhat curious 
start and objective. The runners were drawn up ona road about 
twenty yards apart, told to look in a certain direction where a 
captive balloon would ascend, and on a gun being fired they were 
to make for the balloon as best they could. I do not know how the 
race went off, but I hardly think it was a good plan, for it is a high 
trial to ask a horse to jump off a road in cold blood, and some must 
have had much easier places than others, unless the whole fence 
was an uncommonly small one. 

A few big fields to start with ensure a good pace, which is a 
great thing. I have seen some point-to-points in which the whole 
field muddled along hardly out of a canter for the first three miles, 
and then raced home trying to jump the fences much faster than 
their hunters were accustomed to. How they did fall in that last 
mile ! 

I well remember riding in such a race at Ballincollig. The 
early part of the course was not suitable for galloping, and when we 
got half way the pace did not improve. I was riding a nasty un- 
generous brute, did not dare go ahead for fear of his refusing, and 
no one else seemed inclined to make a pace; so when we were less 
than a mile from the finish seven or eight of us were still full of 
running, and had to race home over upright narrow banks, about 
the worst possible fence to gallop fast at. Only one of us, Captain 
(now Colonel) Kavanagh, got there without a fall. 

I was out of luck that day. After our regimental race there was 
one for subscribers to the hounds, and I rode a mare belonging to 
an old gentleman named Quail Hawkes, a great rider and a rare good 
man to hounds; but he caught hold of the back of his saddle at every 
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fence. I had often seen him going right well on the mare, and 
though not very fast, I thought she would be sure to get the course; 
instead of which she made a horrible blunder at the first bank and 
no attempt whatever to jump the second, hitting it with her chest 
and turning a complete somersault. I can only imagine that she 
was waiting for me to give her the office to jump by catching hold 
of the back of the saddle. 

Of course the pace can be made too hot at the start. Ina 
race confined to the infantry of the Curragh garrison they set off at 
terrific speed ; but when they came home they were going about as 
fast as one could run, and all were sadly beat. The last two fences 
were little trappy ditches, the very places to put a tired horse down, 
and several fell; one horse who had dropped his hind legs into the 
ditch lay stretched for a long time, and seemed quite unable to get 
up—we all thought he had broken his back. Quite a quarter of an 
hour after he had fallen someone ran a long pin into his quarters to 
see if he had any feeling, and as he took no notice his owner sent for 
a gun to have him shot; luckily there was not one nearer than 
Kildare, a good mile off, and before it arrived the horse gave himself 
a shake, got up, and walked off none the worse. He must have 
been desperately blown when he got to the fence, and the fall 
knocked the little wind that remained in him clean out of his body. 
Since then I have always recommended people to be in no hurry 
about shooting a horse who appears to have broken his back. 

A‘ ridiculous accident happened to a friend of mine who had 
chosen the course for a regiment quartered in his neighbourhood. 
He particularly warned the competitors not to jump one of the 
fences to the right of a large oak tree, as there was a horse-pond 
they might easily get into. They all remembered his warning ; but 
he, having started them, galloped off to see the finish, and, forgetting 
all about the pond, jumped slap into it himself. 

One hunt or regiment competing against another makes a very 
good sort of race. In 1886, when point-to-points were not nearly 
as common as they are now, the subalterns of my old regiment, the 
1oth Hussars, had a match with the subalterns of the Blues, five 
a side, and the first five in to count. We won, having George Bryan 
first, myself third, and E. W. Baird fifth; against Vaughan Lee 
second and O. G. Williams fourth; the others were A. Lawley, 
C. C. M. Kavanagh, roth Hussars, and Lord Binning, Ferguson and 
Fenwick, Blues. The race was run over a good but heavy line in 
the vale of Aylesbury. There was a lot of tumbling about, all but 
the first and second getting down at least once. His Majesty the 
King, then Prince of Wales, colonel of both regiments, was present, 
and gave a cup to the winners. 
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Three years afterwards, when we were quartered in York, our 
royal colonel honoured the regiment by staying for a few days with 
us in barracks. As it was in March we had our point-to-point, and 
His Majesty again gave a cup, which I was lucky enough to win, 
with E. W. Baird second and H. T. Allsopp third. The lamented 
Duke of Clarence, an officer in the regiment, rode in the race and 
finished well in the first flight : there were seventeen starters. The 
course crossed the historic field of Marston Moor, and we had to 
jump the brook which had proved such an obstacle to Prince 
Rupert’s cavalry on that eventful day. It claimed some victims on 
this occasion also, including our colonel and adjutant, Lord Downe 
and G. Byng. They finished a good last, and came in having a 
heated argument as to which had knocked the other in. 

My good friend Major Edwards, now so well known in the racing 
world, will I am sure forgive me if I mention the misfortunes which 
overtook him in the race. Being very anxious to do the correct 
weight (12 st.), he rode on a small racing saddle and wore racing boots 
and breeches, a red coat of the thinnest possible material, and very 
little else. We had to jump through a lot of high scratchy fences, 
and by the time he got to the finish he was torn to ribbons and his 
racing saddle had slipped back nearly to his horse’s tail. He was 
certainly a comical sight. He rodea very good Australian horse 
called Blazer, on whom he won the Household Brigade Gold Cup 
at Hawthorn Hill a year or two after. One other incident I 
remember in connection with this race. The finish was in a seed- 
field. We had had a very dry time and the farmer said it would do 
no harm; but unluckily it poured with rain all night before the race, 
there was a tremendous crowd, and the field was frightfully cut up. 
Of course we offered to pay for the damage, but the farmer said we 
had better wait till he saw what the crop would be like. In due time 
it came up and was a real good one, so we had done no harm and 
there was nothing to pay. That farmer was a good sportsman. 

Ireland is a great country for point-to-point and hunt races, 
in addition to which the Kildare and several other hunts have what 
are called ‘‘ Sportsmen’s Races.’ These are run over a perfectly 
natural country, and in different places each year, but most of the 
fences are flagged, and competitors may walk round the course before 
riding it. In Kildare they have four races, heavy and light weight 
for subscribers to the hunt, and heavy and light weight farmers ; 
they generally get about twelve starters for each event, and the 
course is always a really stiff one, so that it is a very genuine affair, 
and if you buy a horse that has run well in one of these races you 
may be sure you have got a pretty good performer. 

In my experience there is no country in which the fences are so 
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varied as in Kildare, and a horse must use his wits as well as his legs 
to get over them. It isa great place to make a young horse, and 
lots of good ones are bred in the country. I have seen great fun with 
the Newbridge Lancers when a lot of young horses were out school- 
ing. The way some of them scrambled in and over the deep ditches 
and narrow banks was amazing: but these awkward obstacles soon 
bring out what good qualities the young one possesses, and he will 
learn more in a day from them than he will in a month in a flying 
country. 

We had some very good point-to-point horses in my regiment 
during the time we were quartered in Ireland, and perhaps the best 
animal was a little brown mare belonging to Captain Barclay, called 
Lady Alice, by Regulator. She was under 15.2 and quite a light- 
framed mare, but she needed a wonderful lot of work to get her fit. 
If she were at all above herself she blew like a grampus and was 
absolutely no good, but when thoroughly wound up she could stay 
for ever, and was a marvel of quickness over the most intricate 
banks; she won the first All Army Point-to-point Race ever held in 
Ireland. There were thirty-two starters for the light-weights, and 
it was over a fine big course in Meath, selected by John Watson, 
the well-known M.F.H. and polo player. 

Anticipating a bit of a scrimmage at the first fence, I took No. 1 
place on the right at the start—for nine horses out of ten, if they 
refuse, do so to the left, and I intended to make the running; but 
nearly a dozen of the others started at such an awful pace that it 
was quite out of the question. Luckily there was a sharp turn to 
the right before we had gone far, and most of the impetuous ones 
went very well at it, which let me up nicely, and I had a very 
pleasant ride and comfortable win. 

Next year, with a 7 |b. penalty, Lady Alice was second, beaten 
less than a length by J. M. Gordon, 12th Lancers, on Peg the Rake, 
who had just previously won the Army Point-to-point in England, 
but was not penalised. She also won the Kildare Hunt Sportsman’s 
Race. Captain Bidgood made an extraordinary jump in this race. 
We had to cross a boreen or narrow lane, with a good big bank on 
each side of it, the nearer one being somewhat the higher, so that 
as you came up you could not see that it was a boreen. At one 
spot between two trees the further bank was cut down to let us 
jump. Bidgood had not been able to walk the course, but was 
warned of the boreen; however, he forgot about it, and in spite 
of our yells went at it just the wrong side of the trees. Fortunately 
he was riding a good bold horse, who jumped from the top of the 
first bank right over the other and into the next field, apparently 
without an effort. 
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Lord Shaftesbury’s The Knight and poor Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s Loughcrew were the two best heavy-weight horses I ever 
came across. They were up to 14st. 7 ]b. or 15 st., but could 
gallop with thoroughbreds and were the best of jumpers. Both 
won our regimental point-to-point and also some regimental races 
over a steeplechase course. The Knight won the Army Point-to- 
point in England, and Loughcrew beat a very good field in the 
military race at Fairyhouse. Curiously enough, Loughcrew, like 
Lady Alice, was very thick in the wind when not fit; in fact, when a 
young horse he had been spun for making a noise. 

A black horse called Sailor was second to Loughcrew at Fairy- 
house, and a fortnight afterwards he won very easily at Punchestown. 
He was a hard puller and had a nasty trick of bolting when at 
exercise on the Curragh, so one day Mr. P. P. Gilpin, who trained 
him, put a running rein on him. This completely defeated him, 
and he was so much annoyed when he found he could not have his 
own way that he pulled up and began stamping and roaring like a 
bull. I rode him in this running rein both at Fairyhouse and 
Punchestown, and he went beautifully with it; I am convinced 
there is nothing like it for a hard puller. Sailor afterwards went to 
Germany, where he won any number of races. 

Loughcrew did not look like a galloper, and his great powers 
were only discovered when Lord William tried his three best hunters 
over two miles on the Curragh to see which he should ride in the 
point-to-point. Not only did Loughcrew, ridden by the old stud 
groom, win very easily indeed, but he galloped right away from me, 
who had joined in the last three-quarter mile on a really fast hunter, 
carrying quite a stone less weight. 

It is utterly impossible to tell whether a horse is likely to win a 
hunt race till you try him over the full course. Many a hunter can 
go like the wind for a couple of fields, but cannot stay ; while others, 
comparatively slow for a short distance, can go a good gallop for 
three miles and beat the aforesaid flyers very easily. One cannot 
find this out while hunting, for in the fastest runs one has constantly 
to be taking a pull to jump an awkward fence, or open a gate, which 
just gives the fast non-stayer a chance and makes all the difference 
in the world between a hunt and a race. 

Many an angel must have been entertained unawares; great 
winners such as Lady Helen (£2,000 Manchester Steeplechase), 
Redpath (£4,000 Paris Steeplechase), and Field Marshal (Grand 
Military) were all bought at charger price. A good Irish sportsman, 
J. O’G. Delmege, of County Limerick, did a capital performance at 
a joint point-to-point meeting held by the Limerick, Tipperary, and 
Duhallow Hunts about five years ago. He drove a large party a 
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good long way on his coach to the meet, and when he got there he 
found that the horse he had sent on to run in the light-weight race 
was lame and could not start. Nothing daunted, he took out one 
of the leaders of his team—they were both good hunters—had him 
done over and saddled, got up on him, and not only rode the course, 
but absolutely won the race, beating a big field of good horses and 
hard riders. 

Hunt races are more elaborate than point-to-points, requiring a 
good deal of money and a course which comes up to the standard 
laid down by the National Hunt Committee, and are therefore only 
possible in certain counties. The programme is generally a mixed 
one, such as we get at Melton, Rugby, etc., and includes races for 
steeplechasers as well as foxhunters and farmers’ horses, making up 
a capital day’s sport. Somehow it is very difficult to get a good 
field for bond-fide hunters’ races at these meetings. There is no 
doubt that a point-to-point appeals more to the average hunting 
man than a hunt cup run over a regulation steeplechase course. 
This is not altogether unnatural either: some do not like to lose 
the services of their hunter for the month or so which must be 
devoted to giving him a little schooling over made-up fences, for 
they are so different in appearance from those he meets out hunting, 
especially the open ditches with their somewhat staring guard-rail ; 
some think that this sort of work is apt to spoil a good hunter and 
make him pull, while others again are diffident about getting up in 
colours and riding round the course in full view of the race glasses 
directed at them by their friends on the grand stand, from which 
safe point of vantage it is very easy both to criticise and to ride an 
uncommonly good race. 

Unfortunately, one also sometimes hears grumbling and 
questioning as to whether such and such a horse has been “ fairly 
hunted.” This is a most difficult question, for if A, a hard rider, 
has ridden his horse three times when there has been sport, he will 
probably have done more with him than B, a notorious roadman, 
would do in as many seasons. The usual conditions of a hunt cup 
require runners to hold a certificate that they have been regularly 
and fairly hunted signed by the Master of the Hounds. Now this, 
I think, throws a most unfair responsibility on the Master, who 
surely has enough to do in managing the hunt and keeping 
everything pleasant in the country. Some hunts have a much 
better plan, the certificates being granted by a committee of three, 
one of whom is changed each year. Intended runners have to be 
notified to them by February 1, so that if they think any horse is 
not duly qualified they can say to the owner, “ Mr. X, your horse 
has not been out a great deal. We should like to see him a few 
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more times. Come again on March 1.” I think there is very little 
danger of spoiling a good hunter by giving him two or three schools 
and a race at the end of the season unless he be hot and excitable 
by nature. 

I have run a lot of hunters in hunt cups and military races, 
and only regretted it once. In this case I had bought the mare as a 
hard puller, but by the end of the season she had steadied down a 
great deal and was a grand hunter. Iran her in a point-to-point, 
and unfortunately had to ride her very hard, though I never touched 
her with whip or spurs, to win by a short head. She never forgot 
it, and I think it did her much more harm than if it had been in 
colours on the racecourse; for directly hounds began to run she 
always thought she was in for another point-to-point, and started to 
pull like a steam engine. If I had run her in colours on a racecourse 
I don’t think it would have upset her for hunting half as much. 

I have had some very funny bits of advice and instruction 
imparted to me by anxious owners, who had not much experience of 
racing, when riding for them in hunt cups; but the funniest send- 
off I ever had was from a wildly excited stud groom in Ireland, 
whose parting injunction was, ‘‘ Take a dangerous tight howlt of her 
head, Captain, and knock hell’s blazes out of the fences.” 

In this particular race I had a very easy task, for the mare was 
a charming ride, and my two most dangerous opponents amused 
themselves by having what is locally called a “‘pucking match” and 
consists in hustling and jostling your opponent all over the course, 
as if you were playing a very rough game of polo. 

- One sees and hears of some very funny incidents racing in 
Ireland, in fact there is much more fun in it over there than in this 
country. One year at the Kilkenny Hunt Meeting the weather was 
very fine and dry, and just as the last race, a three miles steeple- 
chase, was started, some jokers set fire to the up-wind end of the 
regulation fence, on the far side of the course. By the time the 
horses reached it it was blazing merrily, but some managed to jump 
through the smoke at the end which had not yet caught fire, and it 
had nearly burnt out before they got to it again, so the race was run 
all right. 

The Ward Union Hunt have a capital meeting at 'Fairyhouse, 
over a beautiful natural course, somewhat like Punchestown, but 
with the peculiarity of having three deep wide ditches with no fence 
or guard-rail on either side. They are quite unlike anything I have 
ever seen on any other course, but horses generally jump them 
very well. In addition to hunt races, the Irish Grand National 
of £300 and a £200 handicap are run there. 

A young farmer had ridden his horse in the first race, and 
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having tumbled off and spent the rest of the day doing himself well, 
did not feel equal to riding the animal again in the last race, for 
which it was also engaged, so he came into the weighing-room to 
find a jockey. I heard him having a great argument about the 
payment, the jockey wisely refusing to get up without his money, 
the owner only promising large sums in the event of victory. At 
last, after a great deal of haggling, the jockey agreed to accept two 
sovereigns ready, and ask for nothing more whatever happened. 
The owner then produced two dirty one-pound notes, and, giving 
them to the jockey, wrung his hand fervently, while exclaiming 
dramatically, ‘‘ Now mind ye, it’s win or smash.” 

I consider these unguarded brooks or ditches, whichever you 
like to call them—at Fairyhouse they are about five feet deep with 
more or less water at the bottom, according to the weather, and ten 
or twelve broad at the top—far safer and better than the English 
regulation water jump, which in my opinion is nothing more than 
a trap hidden by the low fence in front of it. If a horse takes off 
at the right place it is absolutely nothing to jump, but if he comes 
up to it out of his stride he only sees a ridiculous little fence in 
front of him, not knowing what is on the other side does not 
trouble to put in a short one, and lands bang in the middle of the 
water, or, worse still, just on the edge of the further bank, thus 
getting a nasty fall. I think a horse should at least have a chance 
of seeing what he has got to do, and I should far prefer the water 
jump to be entirely unguarded, or protected by a low rail about a 
foot high, which would not hide the water. 

I know that many practical horsemen think with me that the 
present water jump is as bad a trap as the harrow lying teeth 
upwards behind the hedge, of which the immortal Mr. Jorrocks 
had such a holy horror. 


ROUMANIAN PEASANTS 


(Photo;vaph by His I. and R. H. Archduke Josef Ferdinand) 


SPORT IN THE SOUTHERN CARPATHIANS 


BY C. G. DANFORD 


(With Illustrations from Photographs by His Imperial and Royal Highness 
Archduke Josef Ferdinand) 


Ir shooting in the mountains of South Eastern Transylvania does 
involve a greater wear and tear of shoe-leather than of gun or rifle- 
barrels, it is at any rate carried on amongst beautiful surroundings, 
and the game pursued is interesting and really wild. No country 
can be safer; for the ‘‘szegény legény”’ (poor lads) have long been 
suppressed, and their once popular profession of brigandage is now 
feebly represented by petty larceny and illicit transference of sheep 
across the frontier. The population consists of the territorial ruling 
class, almost all Magyars; the commercial, a medley of nation- 
alities ; and the peasant, all Roumanians. The two former are great 
linguists ; the latter speak only their own language, and as the 
sportsman is necessarily much in contact with this section of the 
community, a certain knowledge of Roumanian is imperative. This 
is easy to acquire, and the lore of one’s youth proves of considerable 
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assistance; for words such as cerbu, capra, ursu, lupu, porcu, etc., 
need no interpretation or fresh effort of memory. The sportsman 
will also find those whom he employs, though somewhat over-fond 
of their plum schnapps, hardy, keen, honest, and adepts in all matters 
connected with open-air life. 

The steep and rugged but not very precipitous range which 
divides this part of Hungary from Roumania has heights of over 
8,000 feet, and is clothed up to about 5,500 feet with a sequence of 
birch, beech, and pine, interspersed with other deciduous trees and 
a few firs. Above the tree limit come grassy slopes and impenetrable 
tracts of creeping pine, with a few little lakes and shallow tarns, the 
whole being capped by rocks and areas of large loose stones, the 
German ‘‘ Steinger6lle.” In early summer these uplands are gay 
with sheets of Alpine-rose and many mountain flowers, but they 
are no longer solitudes. The shepherd with his sullen dogs 
pervades them. He is generally an unkempt, dirty individual, but if 
from the Ardeal—the lowlands of Transylvania—may be a fine, well 
set-up fellow, and with his flowing locks, high cap of brown sheep- 
skin, big coat to match, broad belt, sandals, and thong-bound legs, 
looks very idyllic as he stalks at the head of his flock, playing on his 
little flute some plaintive air. 

With wood and water everywhere and the kindly pines for 
shelter, camp life is here very easy and pleasant; while so fine are 
the autumns that until the weather breaks, about the beginning of 
November, a tent is seldom a necessity. This, however, is the best 
month for sport, as the fall of the leaf greatly improves the chances 
of getting shots on the lower ground, and on the upper the 
sheep-cropped grass begins to grow again, drawing the game from 
the ravines and deep recesses of the pine forests. Rain, too, makes 
it possible to get about the difficult and terribly encumbered hill- 
sides with less noise, and there is often a slight fall of snow which 
reveals many things. 

Chamois, roe, hares, capercaillie, hazel grouse, partridges, 
woodcock, bears, wolves, and pigs, are all more or less common ; but 
it is strange that, although the ground is so well suited to them, 
there are no red deer or black game. Some fifty years ago they 
appear not to have been scarce, and it is said that the red deer were 
exterminated during a succession of hard winters which drove them 
down to the plains. On the Roumanian border they are not rare; 
they are also to be found at some not very distant points on this 
side, but only where the frontier forests meet and are not separated, 
as here, by high, bare hills. These deer are big beasts of the 
long-faced type, with fine, well-shaped heads, and are got by “ tree- 
creeping” at the rutting season—from the middle of September to 
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the middle of October. As for the blackcock, the cause of its 
disappearance seems quite obscure. I knew an old man who told 
me that he had killed many. He called it ‘‘ barbaros,’’ accurately 
describing it as “the bird of the curly tail.” Of roedeer little need 
be said. They are generally distributed but not numerous, nor are 
their horns unusually fine; the fact is that they are quite kept 
down by the wolves. 

The chamois is here the characteristic game-animal, and may 
be shot from August 1 to December 15. Driving is the method 
almost invariably adopted, and where ground is densely wooded 
is of course necessary ; but it seems a pity that it should be prac- 
tised on the open tracts of country where stalking, so much more 
interesting and sportsmanlike, is quite practicable. The interests 
of sport would also be greatly advanced were there less indis- 
criminate slaying of does and very young bucks. 

When the light is bad or the background dark, it is undoubtedly 
sometimes extremely difficult to tell the sex of a chamois, even when 
it is standing in the open, much more so when it is moving among 
trees. The best intentioned and most experienced men will often 
make mistakes. Still, mistakes seem far too frequent, and would 
certainly be easier to avoid in stalking than in driving; bags might 
be lighter, but their quality would be better, and how they were 
made ought to count for something. Males are distinguished by 
their sturdier forms, their more hairy look, and by their horns, 
which are thicker, set wider apart, and more hooked than those of 
the females. But I have seen heads where it was hard to say to 
which sex they belonged. In colour the sexes vary little, only in 
the winter dress the flanks of fully adult males are rich dark chestnut 
instead of black as in the females. 

Why the chamois, in contradistinction to most Alpine animals 
and birds, assumes a winter garb which makes it so conspicuous 
against the snow, isa question that does not seem to have been 
satisfactorily answered. 

The beaters employed in these drives are capital hillmen, keen 
and clever at their work, but firmly convinced that the more noise 
they make the better; so what with shouts, yells, and pistol shots, 
the din is sometimes terrific. The game breaks back and out at 
the sides, the surrounding country is disturbed, and the results are 
generally very disproportionate to the trouble taken. They can, 
however, be trained to better ways; and some of them, having a 
first-rate knowledge of the ground and splendid eyesight, make 
very good stalkers. 

There is little strict preservation, and even where there is most, 
chamois are few compired with the multitudes in Styria and the 
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Tyrol. The ground could carry many more, for there is plenty of 
feeding, and the winters are much milder than in those regions. 
The wolves are blamed, but it is probably poaching shepherds—who 
set traps, bait the rocks with the salt brought up for the sheep, and 
lie in wait for the game—who do the most harm. The wolves, too, 
have lately been much thinned by the use of strychnine, which has 
also finished off all the Limmergeyers and most of the larger 
raptorial birds—a loss of appropriate adjuncts to the wild scenery 
hardly compensated by the existence of a few more chamois. Then 
there are various diseases, the most prevalent being a sort of braxy 
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A chamois suffering from it will sometimes let you walk right up to 
him in the open. I once did so to a full-grown buck, and would 
have taken hold of it, but was dissuaded by my companion, a Styrian 
keeper, who said that he knew of a case where a chamois in that 
condition had gone for a man and given him a nasty rip. He very 
properly shot this one, and on examining it we found that the upper 
part of the skull was no thicker than paper, and its body a mere bag 
of bones. But if chamois are comparatively few, they are far larger 
here than elsewhere. Clean weights of one hundred pounds and 
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upwards are not unknown, and heads of ten to eleven inches not 
uncommon, while some exceed even twelve inches. Three such 
trophies I was lucky enough to obtain; and as the getting of one of 
them was attended by a combination of much labour and luck, 
the tale may possibly be worth telling. 

Sport had been very bad, and we were quite tired of clambering 
about the steep hills without seeing anything worth shooting at. 
The close season was also near, so it seemed advisable to give the 
place a rest and try other ground where the going was easier, and 
where, though there was little chance of chamois, roe and pig might 
be found, for there was much beech wood and many boggy places. 
With less snow it would also have been a good draw for bears, but 
was now unlikely; for the bear is a prudent beast, and when the 
snow lies deep, or even when his instinct forecasts a heavy fall, he 
likes to be within easy reach of his winter quarters among the 
rocks. 

I had with me two men both called Peter, a name so very 
common here that the bearer of it always gets some nickname by 
which he is usually addressed. I once had in my service four Peters— 
Curcubitu, ‘‘the Pumpkin’; Trimbitas, “‘the Trumpeter”; Fiore, 
‘the Flower”; and Purcel, ‘‘the Little Pig.’ The two first were 
my present companions. The Pumpkin is a man of middle age and 
height, cautious, strictly honourable, and abnormally sober. The 
Trumpeter, an ex-soldier, young, courageous, and resourceful, a very 
strong man who has his weak moments. 

A day’s tramp having brought us to our destination, we started 
early next morning in quest of tracks, and, crossing the now shrunken 
river by some convenient stones, proceeded up a narrow valley 
along a tributary stream until we struck the fresh trail of a large 
pig. This we followed to a densely wooded terrain, and fearing that 
the beast might be lying up in it, and that by going on we should 
start, but not see, him, it was decided that the men should make a 
circuit and drive him out from above while I remained in the more 
open ground below on the chance of his coming back on his tracks. 

After a long wait in the cold silence of the beech wood, a 
chamois, the last thing expected, broke cover. My first intention 
was to reserve my fire for the very probable pig, but as the chamois 
crossed an opening I saw that it was something quite out of the 
common. It walked slowly along the face of the hill about eighty 
yards above me, but a number of intervening snow-laden twigs 
made the shot a very risky one, for so little deflects a *303 bullet. 
There seeming, however, no likelihood of a better chance, I let 
drive, and the animal, evidently hit, changed its direction, and, 
plunging downhill, vanished. 
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Nothing else showed, and presently the men appeared. They 
had put up the pig, which had headed straight for my position, 
but had turned at the shot, and it was plain that they regarded 
the throwing away of such a chance of pig-meat as culpably foolish. 
But they had not seen that chamois. 

Allowing time for the wounded buck to lie down and stiffen, we 
took up the blood-marked trail. It led right down to the water, 
near which the poor brute had evidently been lying until roused by 
our approach. It had now turned uphill, and though this was a bad 
sign, we again faced the mountain, and, following the very erratic 
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course of the tracks, made fairly good progress as far as the pines. 
There the trouble began, for, added to impediments of rocks and 
deep snow, the ground was strewn with a network of prostrate tree- 
stems still bearing their main branches. ‘These irritating obstruc- 
tions are legacies left by the makers of roofing-shingles in the days 
when the peasants, on payment of a small fee, could cut what they 
pleased. From the trees that split well they took a few three-foot 
lengths, rejecting the others. A fourth part of the forests had been 
destroyed by this terribly wasteful practice, now happily illegal. 
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Our quarry seemed to have picked out the worst of these 
tangles, and had made long slants right and left until it had nearly 
reached the tree limit, more than 3,000 feet above the river. Several 
times it had slowed and lain down, but had always started fresh 
with long bounds, and was now keeping a line parallel to the edge 
of the wood. Five hours had we been at the work, and it was 
already past three o’clock of the short winter day, so not without 
cause did the men protest that further pursuit would make the 
getting home awkward. But the leaden grey of the sky threatening 
more snow was good reason for keeping on at all hazards, and we 
were soon rewarded by a sharp turning of the tracks downhill in a 
homeward direction. 

Progress was now more rapid, and even a glimpse of the chase 
was caught and an ineffectual shot fired. Unfortunately there now 
appeared a second spoor close to the other, and to this in our hurry 
we changed, not noticing the mistake until the Pumpkin remarked 
the continued absence of blood. On recovering the right line 
another resting-place of the evidently fast failing animal was found. 
One more hour of daylight would have been enough, but it was 
already dusk and nothing more could be done ; so, marking the place 
and praying that the snow would keep off, we made the best of a 
bad way down a gully very properly named Poireu Dracului—the 
Devil’s Ravine. By the time its descent was accomplished it was 
quite dark, and then the river—shallow, but how cold !—had to be 
forded ; worst of all, snow soon began to fall heavily. 

Small indeed were our hopes on turning out at dawn ; another 
foot of snow, with a wind that would drive it under the pines and fill 
in any tracks that might otherwise have been protected. As wet 
feet would not improve matters, the first proceeding was so to fell a 
tree that it would lie across the river opposite the Poireu Dracului. 
Then came the struggle up that tough place to the spot where the 
pursuit had been abandoned. If the beast had died last night it 
would be hidden by the snow; if still alive it was probably not far 
off, and might be started by quartering the ground. This, with the 
wind driving showers of snow from the laden trees, was distressful 
work, and we were getting very tired of it, when we saw a chamois 
standing on the brow of a steep slope not fifty yards away. It fell 
to the shot, and, not doubting that the long-sought beast was down 
at last, we hurried up; but on looking it over could find no trace of 
a previous bullet. It must have been the maker of the second trail, 
who had followed his wounded comrade either from curiosity, sym- 
pathy, or a desire to take him at a disadvantage. Most probably 
the last of these motives, for I fancy little love is lost between old 
bucks, and remember how I once saw a poor brute who had got his 
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hind-leg jammed between two stones mercilessly pounded by an 
antagonist, who at intervals jumped up on a rock, had a look round 
to see that the coast was clear, and then resumed hostilities, ham- 
mering away until stopped by a bullet. 

If the buck just killed had been worrying his disabled neighbour 
he had met his deserts, and we were busy dragging him to a more 
convenient place for gralloching, when the Trumpeter, who had 
taken a higher line, was seen gesticulating wildly. Leaving the 
Pumpkin to haul, I scrambled up to him, and found that the 
wounded chamois had been roused by the shot and had gone slowly 
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away. Following with all speed, we soon made him out lying at 
the foot of a very abrupt descent, but so buried in the snow that it 
was not easy to get in a finishing shot. That accomplished, down 
we went, not always on our feet; but what did that matter ?—there 
was plenty of soft snow, and he was ours at last. 

We have had longer chases—one that lasted three days, and 
with only an old doe at the finish; another that was wound up by 
the twice-hit animal leaping from the rocks, and after a sheer fall 
of over sixty feet (subsequently measured) staggering away, and 
requiring a third shot—but never one with such a lucky ending. 
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Both were very large-bodied beasts, with horns somewhat over 
11 and 12} inches respectively. A later taping of the longer makes 
them 12} inches, but this and similar discrepancies may be 
accounted for by the shrinking of the softer base part of the horn 
as it dries. 

Many tales might Le told of successful stalks, and of others 
spoilt by mist, shifty wind, inconvenient does, or bad shooting. 
One grey-faced patriarch, who owes his long existence to all these 
in turn, still inhabits the haunted wastes of Vurfu Piatri—the stony 
peak. The polite Pumpkin explains our repeated failures to get him 
by saying that nobody can be expected to shoot straight in a place 
so full of evil spirits, where unseen hands hurl stones at you, and 
where the very toads and vipers, being of an unnatural rust-red 
colour, are doubtless possessed. Whether his is the true explanation 
of the mystery, or whether there is some other occult reason, the 
fact remains that not only that ancient buck, but all the others in 
that locality, seem to bear charmed lives, shoot who may. 

The following incident will serve to show that some chamois 
at least have a full share of the inquisitiveness displayed by many of 
the antelopes. Whilst searching some rocky ravines we saw a buck 
lying below us. It was not worth shooting, but as there might be 
something better near it we sat down to watch. It presently rose, 
and, looking in our direction, came straight up until it was within 
half a dozen yards. Stopping short, it gazed awhile at our motion- 
less forms; then, backing a little and whistling, sprang on to a 
projecting rock; and most beautiful it looked, standing well de- 
tined against the purple-blue sky. Again it came close up, and this 
was too much for the Trumpeter, who laughed, called to it, and 
beckoned with outstretched arm. His invitation seemed only to 
irritate the animal, for it stamped angrily, and so the game went on 
for several minutes, until the chamois, tired of it, returned to the 
rock, whistled again, and slowly retired. 

Another interesting experience occurred a few days later. 
Something being wanted for the pot, we were trying for a roe, or 
failing that a young chamois, and, having worked up through the 
beech woods without seeing anything, were now nearing a high 
rocky scarp among the pines. Suddenly there rang out a loud, 
hoarse noise, followed by a quick succession of similar sounds. 
Never had I heard the like, and asked the men what they thought 
it was. ‘‘ Bear,” said the Trumpeter. ‘‘ No; old buck,” said the 
Pumpkin decisively, and he was right ; for on creeping cautiously 
forward we saw several does on the rock ledges, and among the 
trees above two big bucks approaching each other, doubtless with 
intent to fight ; but they must somehow have detected our presence, 
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as they never came out of the wood, though both we and the does 
waited long. 

These sounds were no coughs, they were much too prolonged. 
They seemed to proceed from an angry animal, and came from the 
direction where we saw the bucks. The Pumpkin had also recog- 
nised the noise at once, and asserted that he had on several occa- 
sions heard chamois make it, and the Pumpkin, as before stated, is 
an honourable man. 

Bears, formerly so destructive in their raids on the maize 
fields and apple orchards, now seldom come near the villages, but 
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have drawn further back into the mountains, where they slay a 
few sheep and cattle in summer, but subsist mainly on a vegetable 
diet. They are rarely seen except when driven; yet sometimes in 
the early spring, if you cautiously approach places where sheep 
have been folded—for there the first verdure shows—-you may 
watch them cropping the fresh grass and dandelions, or, when 
quietly poking about among the woods, see them turning over the 
stones in quest of ants and beetles. Cranberries, raspberries, 
beechmast, and hazelnuts, are their favourite food, and lately, when 
taking an evening stroll by the riverside, I came suddenly on a 
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big fellow who was picking up nuts that had fallen on the path 
from the overhanging bushes. On one side was a sheer drop of 
forty feet, on the other pretty steep rocks; but he was in such a 
prodigious hurry to leave that instead of bolting back along the 
path he went up the rocks like a cat, scoring the hard gneiss with 
his powerful claws. 

Here they are certainly very timid, and can hardly belong to 
the same race as those ferocious animals in other parts of the coun- 
try of which one so often hears and reads as ever ready to stand 
up and do battle; for in this district, of all the bears that have been 
shot, wounded, and hustled about during the last thirty years, only 
two have shown fight—one at a drive; the other, when a herdsman, 
finding a bear eating one of his cattle, tried to cudgel it off but got 
such a hug that he died the same evening. There was also the 
case of a beater, who, returning from searching after a wounded bear, 
stumbled right on to it in the dusk. He was badly mauled, and but 
for his huge leather belt and a timely shot would have been killed. 
That, however, may be called an accident. 

So shy are they that they will sometimes abandon their young 
on very slight grounds. We were once scrambling up a steep, hard- 
frozen incline, when up sprang a bear which had been sunning 
itself at the foot of a rock only a few yards above. It stood growling, 
and as I had given my gun to a man who had irons on his feet, and 
he was somewhat in the rear, the situation was distinctly unpleasant. 
We were much relieved when the beast walked off. 

Behind the spot where it had been lying was a little cave, and 
therein a couple of cubs about the size of half-grown rabbits. We 
would have taken them, but, being far from any milk, left them 
untouched. A few days later we returned provided with milk and 
feeding bottle, and, taking very good care to approach the den from 
above, shouted, threw down stones, and poked with a leng-pole, 
but as no bear appeared, looked in and found the little cubs dead 
and half-eaten by mice. 

There are few caves in these gneiss rocks, so the bear has 
not much choice of lodgings. She likes them to be high up with 
a sunny outlook, furnishes them with a bed of dry grass, and 
there brings up her one, two, or very rarely three absurdly small 
young. 

Poor bears !—they seem doomed to extinction ; for, though still 
fairly common, the days are gone when ten and eleven could be 
turned out from two simultaneous beats on opposite sides of the 
river, and when a novice who drive after drive had been blessed 
with more than beginner’s luck found fault with the beating because 
he had not seen a single bear that day. 
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Wild pigs, on the contrary, are rapidly on the increase, tor 
only when all is quiet do they visit the uplands to grub up the 
corms of the crocus, whose dark-tipped lilac flowers, together with 
snowdrops and scillas, literally cover the ground in the early 
spring. At other times they keep to the beech woods, and since 
these mountains are now more or less patrolled by keepers and 
gendarmes there are very few regular poachers to persecute them. 

There may also be more pigs because wolves are fewer. These 
pests used to be so impudent that I have seen a pack in our orchard 
at midday, and have shot one when driving on the high road. This 
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beast was going round and round a lot of pigs who had formed in a 
circle to resist his attack, and he was so intent on breaking the 
formation that he took no heed of our presence. 

We used sometimes to go up to the top of an isolated hill, taking 
with us a peasant who could imitate the cry of the wolf by howling 
into an earthenware pot, and a most weird sensation it was to hear 
them answering from the surrounding heights and drawing nearer 
and nearer. 

I have often listened to regular wolf concerts when out after 
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capercaillie, but they were always given towards nightfall. Only 
once did I hear one in the full glare of a sunny October day. 

We had been bidden to a wolf-hunt, and were just going to 
take up our positions in a detached wood reputed to be a haunt of 
these marauders, when a continuous howling began not far off. 
The idea that the forester had, for the benefit of certain ladies 
present, thoughtfully arranged a concert in which peasants were to 
take the parts of wolves, occurred to several of us. But as soon 
as the beat began the wolves themselves came. Five were shot, at 
least a dozen escaped, and this a matter of recent history. 

The lynx, another notable robber, is so rare that I have only 
seen its tracks, but where one does take up its quarters chamois 
speedily leave. It will also turn its attention to sheep, and not 
long ago killed one out of a large flock before the eyes of the 
shepherd. 

Of smaller vermin such as foxes, martens, wild cats, pole-cats, 
etc., there are enough to account for the scarcity of feathered game. 
Very few capercaillie are shot, and in the mountains nobody molests 
the hazel-grouse or the partridge. This is the common partridge of 
the lowlands, and it is curious to find it again after a break of some 
5,000 feet in its vertical distribution, resident among the junipers 
and creeping pines, and even the stony tracts above them. There 
are no willow-grouse or marmots, and, though said to occur, the 
existence of the Alpine hare seems to be extremely doubtful; but 
the ordinary hare is not uncommon up to 6,000 feet. 

Capercaillie are always shot in spring, from April 1 to May 31. 
It would not only be illegal, but next to impossible to get them 
at any other time, except occasionally during a supplementary 
“balz”’ in August, September, or even October. The ‘“ balz” or 
*‘play ” usually begins about the middle of April, and lasts, espe- 
cially if interrupted by stormy weather, well into May. Its details 
are too well known to need description, but its surroundings in this 
locality may be less familiar. 

The scene is laid near the tree limit, in some partial clearing 
with a north exposure, where the snow is hardest and lies longest. 
The best way of finding out these spots is by preliminary survey 
from an opposite height; but, even when already known, they are 
hard to get to. The capercaillie is a terribly early riser, often 
awake by three o’clock, trying his feeble voice or breakfasting off 
pine-shoots, which he grinds up with the multitude of little 
quartz stones (400-800) which his gizzard contains; so if you 
wish to locate him before the multiplicity of other forest sounds 
makes it more difficult to do so, you must be out among the 
fallen trees and deep snow while it is still dark. 
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As you sit waiting for the dawn, woodcock flight overhead 
with croak and whistle, cuckoos call from far away, and as the 
light broadens the woods resound with the sweet varied notes of 
many Alpine ring-ousels, and the drumming and tapping of Arctic 
woodpeckers. You may hear the snapping of dead branches as 
the big game move below, and if lucky see a company of bears 
going out to look for fresh grass. Presently a capercaillie comes 
to the tournament, and with a whirr of wings plunges into a tree, 
or settling on the snow struts about to the admiration of the 
hoarse-voiced hens. Crested and marsh tits are busy boring holes 
for their nests in the rotten stumps, carefully removing to a dis- 
tance the extracted matter. Squirrels startle you with unexpected 
noises, and nutcrackers, usually so garrulous and tame, but now so 
silent and shy, flit past noiselessly as owls. Hard by a robin is 
collecting some of the shed winter-coat of the bear for the lining 
of her nest; this she has placed in one of the many excavations 
hewn by the great black woodpeckers in the partly decayed pines. 
Chips of the tough wood, some of them six inches long, are lying 
below, but the wailing cry of that able workman can no longer be 
heard here, for he is down among the beeches drilling a fresh 
hole in his nesting tree. 

Such are a few of the countless sights and sounds incidental 
to the pursuit of the capercaillie at this season, and without them 
the excitement of the “‘ springing” and subsequent simple potting 
of the big bird would hardly account for the fascination this 
form of sport has for those who have tried it. 

A few comments on fishing might not have been out of place, 
but this rambling sketch is already overlong, and must be con- 
cluded by saying that whatever statements it contains refer only 
to the special district treated of, and are based upon the experience 
of many years in that corner of the pleasant land beyond the 
woods. 
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PARTRIDGE PRESERVATION 


BY F. W. MILLARD 


One of the most pleasing signs of the day is the amount of atten- 
tion now being paid to the homely partridge, and this revival of 
interest is solely attributable to the disastrous results of last breeding 
season, when long-continued rain flooded a large majority of nests. 
This being the case, it is one more proof of the truth of the old 
saying, that out of evil good is certain to arise. Why the partridge 
has so long been left to look after itself is hard to explain, but it is 
doubtless owing to the ability of each pair to come up smiling with 
a decent-sized brood even after an apparently knock-out blow. This 
has occurred time after time, till even the most careful and attentive 
game-preservers have become accustomed to regarding themselves 
sure of good partridge-shooting, whatever the conditions (climatic 
and otherwise) with which the birds have had to contend during 
their breeding season. But last year brought with it a rude awaken- 
ing, and many for the first occasion learned what it was to have no 
partridges, or scarcely any, to shoot. Sportsmen generally have 
become thoroughly alive to the seriousness of the situation, espe- 
cially as a large number of estates at the close of the shooting 
season hardly carried a sufficient breeding stock, and wonder is 
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expressed on all sides as to what the final result will be should 
a second disastrous season ensue. 

It is my opinion that the pheasant is in a large degree respon- 
sible for the neglect which of late has been the partridges’ portion, 
all hands being piped to the rearing-field just when some of the 
most experienced should be devoting the whole of their attention to 
the welfare of the latter birds. However, it is not necessary for me 
to make an appeal for readers to devote a little more of their time 
and efforts to the partridges during May and June, such an appeal 
having been admirably voiced in the pages of the Badminton Maga- 
zine by Mr. Owen Jones. I am certain that what he and others have 
said must have the desired effect, and it is rather my object to point 
out what course the efforts to be made on behalf of the partridges 
should take. 

In many instances partridges are in a position they never were 
before, for scarcely any of the first chicks survived, and nearly all 
the birds left to breed consist of old ones, and younger ones the 
result of second hatchings. For this reason I contend that how- 
ever favourable the coming season may be to breeding operations, 
coveys are certain to be small in a large majority of instances; 
old birds seldom lay well, and what are popularly designated 
*“‘ cheepers ” are notorious bad breeders. Therefore, I trust everyone 
responsible will strive his hardest this year to aid the partridges at 
the time of their increase. 

We have all heard and read a guod deal of the advantages of 
the French system of rearing partridges as a remedy for such a 
season as last ; but those who advise it are, I think, speaking without 
authority. I happen to know two estates upon which the system 
was being tried last year, under the most intelligent management, 
and in these two cases at least it was a total failure. The birds 
were sitting in the pens at the time the rain fell, and despite every 
effort their nests were drowned out. Even these birds, covered with 
a slight roof to protect them from the rain, shared the fate of the 
rest; for the, partridge loves to form its nest in a depression, and it 
was the water that percolated up through the soil which made the 
nest a reservoir. Therefore, I suggest it will be far better to expend 
the labour, which must be lavished on partridges breeding under the 
French system; in aiding the natural increase of the birds. How 
this may best be done I will endeavour to describe. 

The bad farming, which never fails to follow upon poor prices 
for agricultural produce, is largely to blame for losses amongst the 
partridges. Ditches are allowed to grow up with weeds, and the 
rushes and other rank growths which flourish in damp situations 
are seldom mown; consequently, the shelter and concealment these 
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places afford tempt the partridges to nest therein, and then the 
birds are liable to be flooded out at the first heavy rain. The fen- 
lands of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge yield some of the finest 
partridge-shooting after an ordinary season; but results are apt 
to be disastrous if the water is low in the ditches which intersect 
such ground at the time the birds begin to nest. The herbage 
always grows most dense just above the water-line, and there the 
partridges will nest. Rain falls, the water in the ditches rises, and 
the eggs go floating down stream. Nearly all the disasters which 
occur to the nests of partridges (and they are many) may be pre- 
vented if their nesting-places are regulated—as they easily may be. 
I wonder how many nests are lost annually owing to partridges 
making them in crops intended to be cut green—such as clover, rye, 
etc.? The scythe is generally brought into play a week or so before 
hatching time, and then all is lost. Clover is a very attractive crop 
to partridges, for they feed on the leaves to a great extent; and, as 
it grows quickly on the appearance of warm weather, the birds 
remain tonest. If taken in time they may be deterred from doing 
this by racing pointers or setters over such crops several times 
a week during the spring months; but there is another and easier 
way of inducing them to nest in the adjacent fences instead of 
actually in the growing crop. 

A few years ago gamekeepers began to recognise the possibilities 
of sham eggs with reference to pheasants, and it will be as well to 
explain in what way they have been so successful, because this has 
an important bearing upon my subject. Searching for pheasant 
eggs in thick cover occupies a lot of time, and, as it had long been 
noticed that these birds show no compunction in laying in each 
other’s nests, keepers began to fashion artificial nests in places 
where they were sure to be found by the pheasants, and to put 
sham eggs therein as an additional attraction. Asa proof of the 
near approach these eggs are to the real thing in appearance, it is 
only necessary to say that they are frequently taken away in mistake 
by crows and foxes. A keeper desirous of quickly gathering eggs 
in his covers has only to construct a few nests, as described, and he 
may visit them several times a week with the certainty of getting 
a good haul from each. Several hens are sure to lay in every nest, 
as the nests are purposely placed where they are easily found; and 
thus the eggs accumulate. There is another point where the keeper 
who uses sham eggs scores. If he have a fence along which his 
pheasants steal off to lay astray, a few nests made therein intercept 
all their eggs, and he may pick them up at his leisure. 

Were partridges to lay in a joint nest, as the pheasants 
do, it would be utterly useless to think of regulating their nesting 
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operations, for there would certainly be little short of chaos when 
the time arrived for the various occupants to sit; but they never 
lay in each other’s nests. It is the habit of the partridge to cover 
up its eggs from the time the first has been laid, and so cleverly 
does it perform this that its nest is one of the most difficult to dis- 
cover; consequently, the birds do not have an opportunity of laying 
in each other’s nests, although they readily do so if eggs for any 
reason (such as the sudden ejection of a bird by dog or fox) have 
been left unconcealed. 

It is very interesting to watch the habits of partridges when 
they find artificial nests containing sham eggs. Directly the birds 
have mated each pair takes up a certain plot of ground, which the 
cock considers peculiarly his own, and for the right of monopolising 
this plot he is always ready to fight others of his kind. The keeper 
wishing to induce these birds to nest in a safe place must note 
where every pair is; and, after selecting two or three safe nesting sites, 
form an artificial nest in each. This should not be done too early, 
but about the period partridges may be expected to search for 
suitable nesting places. A slight depression must be made in the 
ground, a few dry leaves or a little grass arranged therein, and one 
or two sham eggs deposited in it. Leave these fully exposed, and 
then await events. Directly the partridges find one of these arti- 
ficial nests they carefully cover up the eggs; this they have been 
known to do fully ten days before one of their own has been added, 
and it is surprising how readily the birds adopt sucha nest. If any 
of the nests are seen to be covered, the keeper may rely on the fact 
that it has been taken over by a pair. Nothing more than this is 
required, so the labour involved is not a heavy item. Probably an 
energetic man would prepare 250 artificial nests in the course of a 
couple of days, the observations necessary for their proper location 
having been carried out beforehand. 

The advantages of inducing partridges to nest where required 
are too obvious to need describing, but if space can be spared I 
should like to touch on one or two points. When a pair of birds 
is seen constantly about one spot, it should not be difficult to find a 
thick place in an adjacent fence where they may nest perfectly secure 
from flooding, however heavy be the rainfall, and if such a safe site 
happens to be somewhat remote the birds may be attracted near by 
the scattering of a little feed, such as dari seed. In a hunting 
country artificial nests may be worked with excellent effect. The 
birds can be made to nest away from the usual haunts of the foxes, 
and a great deal is gained by getting them to do so in a part of a 
fence which affords an impenetrable barrier on both sides against 
sudden attack on the part of Reynard. If the bird escapes it is some 
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advantage, for it is generally a hen which the fox takes, and then the 
widowed cock consoles himself by worrying all the other sitting 
hens in the vicinity. Should the hen be left, even when the nest 
is destroyed, the pair remain together and cause no further loss. 

There is one little precaution which the keeper who goes in for 
artificial nests must not forget or neglect. The manner in which a 
partridge hatches out her eggs has ever been a matter for surprise, 
scarcely any being left behind with dead chicks in the shells. Her 
success rests in the fact that when the earlier-hatched chicks are 
ready to run the cock takes charge of them while the hen remains 
to bring out any which are belated. Should the sham eggs be 
allowed to remain the hen is certain to waste time trying to hatch 
them out, and her efforts really are wasted in every sense of the 
word. I once left the sham eggs in a few nests during the whole 
period of incubation and realised very unsatisfactory results. In 
each case several eggs were addled, and this I attributed to the 
rapidity with which the earthenware eggs cooled down when the 
sitting bird was off feeding, and to their being then in contact with 
the live eggs; or it may be they stole both room and heat from the 
latter. 

Although the working of sham eggs with reference to pheasants 
is thoroughly understood and widely practised, it is in its veriest 
infancy as far as partridges are concerned. Still, there is a future 
before it, and the relation of the results of my limited experience 
may encourage others, possessing far more scope for investigation, 
to pursue the experiment further. 
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THREE LOW-PRICE MOTOR CARS 
BY CLAUDE JOHNSON 


WHEN one asks an acquaintance the not unusual question, ‘‘ Have 
you bought a motor car yet ?”’ he often answers, ‘‘ No; they are too 
expensive for me. I am waiting until I can buy one for about 
£100.” Asa matter of fact, if a man were content with a little 
two-seated car which would average twelve miles an hour through- 
out a day’s journey, he could have purchased, for £80, at the recent 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace, a well-made 3} h.p. belt-driven 
New Orleans car similar to that which took the second prize 
in its class in the Thousand Miles Trial of 1900. At the exhi- 
bition there were other cars offered at even cheaper prices, but 
these cannot be recommended, as they had never been through an 
extended official road trial, and from the appearance of some of 
them one would judge that the buyers are fore-doomed to many 
troubles on the road. It is not the purpose of this article to deal 
with such cars, nor does it treat of the machines which are half-car 
and half-quadricycle or tricycle. I wish to draw the attention of 
those who may be contemplating the purchase of a cheap automo- 
bile to those cars which respectively took the gold and silver medals 
in their class in the Thousand Miles Reliability Trial of the Auto- 
mobile Club which was held last September, and the cars which 
were respectively third and fourth in the same class. Two 
American petrol runabouts which are known as the Oldsmobile 
took the gold and silver medals. The Baby Peugeot was the 
third car, and the 63 h.p. Cadillac the fourth. 
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TRUSTWORTHINESS. 


The test of running 1,000 miles, to which the three machines 
concerning which I am writing were subjected in the trial before 
mentioned, was a severe one for the cheaper class of cars. To the 
man who is on the look out for a motor costing less than £200, it must 
be a considerable satisfaction to know that some of the cars accom- 
plished the Thousand Miles Trial with conspicuous success. The 
Gold Medal 5 h.p. Oldsmobile lost only 55 minutes during the trial, 
30 minutes being due to a broken electric wire, Io minutes owing to 
tyre troubles, and the remainder being from short stops for slight 
adjustments. The other 5 h.p. car of the same make lost only 
43 minutes, of which 20 minutes were for tyres. Again, the 5 h.p. 
Baby Peugeot, in the same trial, lost only 27 minutes, of which 
10 minutes were absorbed in changing an induction valve. The 
64h.p. Cadillac lost only 21 minutes, of which 10 minutes were for 
tyre troubles, and g minutes for cleaning a lubricator. The trial, 
therefore, proved that the American and French can make cars 
which, although sold at a low price, run with very fair regularity. 


COMFORT. 


On one of the last days in February I had an opportunity of 
testing the three cars which are mentioned in this article. It was 
bitterly cold, and one could not fail to be struck by the absence of 
protection from weather. The Cadillac on this occasion was 
fitted with a tonneau body, and here one could be reasonably 
warm, but on the front seats of any one of the cars one was entirely 
dependent for protection on rugs and wraps. The Peugeot has an 
apology for a dashboard; the other two cars have only small 
scrolls. It is therefore very difficult to keep the feet warm ; but this 
difficulty might well be overcome if the machines were fitted with an 
ordinary leather driving apron with side flaps. The Baby Peugeot 
is very narrow for two men; so is the Oldsmobile, where the seating 
accommodation is very similar to that in the American horse-drawn 
runabouts. Though admirably suited for driving with the lady of 
one’s choice, they are not very comfortable for two average men 
on a long day’s journey. 


VIBRATION. 


When driving on a car which costs less than £200, one does 
not expect to find the absence of vibration which might be looked 
for on a six-cylindered car costing, say, £1,200. It must be 
admitted, therefore, at once that all three of these cars, when on 
their lowest speed, vibrate considerably. The Cadillac also vibrates 
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when travelling fast on the top speed with the throttle wide 
open. In the Oldsmobile, on the other hand, the vibration was 
not so noticeable on the top speed. The Peugeot appeared to me 
to vibrate rather badly on all speeds. The driver, however, was 
not using the throttle, but was regulating his engine-speed entirely 
by the ignition; and I am therefore not in a position to state 
whether the Baby Peugeot may or may not be made to run more 
sweetly if the throttle is used. As regards absence of vibration, I 
came to the conclusion that the Oldsmobile was the best. 


MRS. F. J. THOMAS ON HER OLDSMOBILE MODEL DE LUXE 


NOISE. 

The little Peugeot was the noisiest of the three cars, and the 
Oldsmobile the most silent. I cannot say whether the Oldsmobile 
is silenced at the expense of efficiency, but both when standing 
and running she is very silent ; in fact, I do not remember having 
been on a petrol car which is so charmingly noiseless as the 
Oldsmobile when she is on her top speed, and, from what I could 
see, she appeared to keep on her top speed in ascending all average 
hills, though, of course, she required the low speed for such 
ascents as Reigate Hill and the Test Hill in Richmond Park. 
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HILL CLIMBING. 

It will be noted from the figures given in the table, that the 
little Peugeot car, which is fitted with three speeds and reverse, 
behaved extremely well during the Reliability Trial in ascending 
some of the hills. In the trial which I made last month on the Test 
Hill in Richmond Park and on Reigate Hill the grades were so 
steep that the greater proportion of the ascent was made on the 
lowest speed of the three cars. The figures speak for themselves, 
but it must be borne in mind that in the September trial the 
Cadillac was carrying three passengers, whilst the other two cars 
were carrying two; and in the February run the Cadillac was fitted 
with a tonneau body, although the cars were only carrying two 
passengers each. As far as I observed, the Baby Peugeot, in the 
hands of a clever amateur, might under good conditions average 
eighteen milesan hour in a day’s run ; the Oldsmobile would average 
rather less, and the Cadillac perhaps twenty miles an hour. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


Gold Medal 
5 h.p. Olds- 
mobile. 


Baby Peugeot. Cadillac. 


Number of cylinders 
Dimensions of cylinders in m.m. 
Revolutions per minute 
Transmission 

Miles per gallon of. petrol 


Price, £175. 


One 
94 x 100 
goo 
gear 


miles per hour 


Price, £150. 


One 
IIl4x 152 


Price, £183 15s.) 


miles per hour 


miles per hour 
Speeds on the flat at Bexhill Bs 27°7 | 
Speeds in ascending hills during 1903 :— 
Reliability Trial :— 
Westerham 
Bury .. 
Hindhead 
Handcross 
Weight with fuel, water, and passengers I2°0 cwt. 18°1 cwt. 
Number of passengers. 2 | 3 
Approximate speeds in ascending hills | 
on fair roads in February 1904 :— miles perhour miles perhour miles per hour 
Test Hill, Richmond Park .. 75 10'9 
Reigate Hill .. 84 8-2 10°3 


28°7 


537 
10°5 


1 £183 15s. with two seats; £189 with three seats; {210 with four seats. 


On the trial made in February, I was struck with the desirability 
for the lubricator which feeds the base chamber to be placed in the 
sight of the driver. The driver of the Oldsmobile stated that he had 
ascertained his car was travelling badly in the morning owing to the 
fact that the supply of oil to the engine was not running sufficiently 
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fast, and in the afternoon the Cadillac suddenly stopped, when on 
examination it was found that the big end bearing had shed all its 
white metal in consequence of the lubricator not having fed the 
engine with oil throughout the whole day’s run. If I had one of 
these little cars, I would have the lubricator removed from its present 
position, where it is out of sight, and placed where I could observe 


it whilst driving. I may point out that the lubricator on the Peugeot 
is so placed. 


MRS. MARK MAYHEW’S BABY PEUGFOT 


Cost OF RUNNING AND MAINTAINING A CaR. 


I am not prepared to prophesy as to the respective lives of the 
three cars. The Baby Peugeot appeared to me to be very well 
made, and I have heard excellent accounts of it. The Cadillac is 
better in design than the Oldsmobile, and is altogether more robust. 
I have heard some very poor accounts of the Oldsmobile, but these 
were from men who owned earlier patterns. I am told that most of 
the weaknesses which then made themselves apparent have been 
removed in the later design of Oldsmobile. At the same time, of 
he three cars, probably that which bears a name that should 
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associate it with longevity would be the first to succumb to wear 
and tear, and would be relegated to the scrap heap while the 
infant Peugeot might outlive both it and the Cadillac. 

In the article in the last issue on medium-price motor cars, I 
suggested that the percentage of the original cost of the car which 
should be written off yearly, and the allowance which should be 
made for interest of capital outlay, should be left to the discretion 
of owners. I alluded to the fact that the following payments must 
be made :— 


Annual carriage duty - : - 

Additional duty for motor car - - 
Annual driving licence . - - 
Annual male servant’s licence —- - 


Rent of coach-house and payment of chauffeur and insurance would 
depend on circumstances. 

It is practically impossible to state what the cost of upkeep and 
running of these cars would be unless one had had prolonged per- 
sonal experience of each, and had kept accurate accounts of both 
mileage and costs. In order to show how difficult it is to obtain 
satisfactory figures, allow me to give a few instances. On the one 
hand, I am told by a man who has had practical experience that 
the single-tube tyres which are fitted to the Oldsmobile should be 
avoided as one would avoid a plague. On the other hand, I am 
told that a set of these tyres have been used on an Oldsmobile in 
India for eleven months without once having been punctured or 
indeed touched with a pump. Then I am told that a Baby Peugeot 
has been run for over twelve months, and that the repair bill, 
including tyres, has amounted to only £15 10s. gd. The agent for 
these cars tells me he might be prepared to undertake the upkeep of 
one of them for twelve months for a sum of £20, including tyre 
upkeep, but of course exclusive of the cost of petrol; whereas, 
after very careful notice of the various figures which have come to 
my hands, it appears to me that the cost of upkeep might amount 
to over £40 a year if the carriage were used very much. One owner 
may be prevented by his occupation from using his motor car except 
on Saturdays and Sundays and during his holidays; he may be 
averse from going out in wet or cold weather, and from long drives. 
At the end of the year, therefore, he may have driven, on a total of 
fifty days, an average of fifty miles per day, or a total of 2,500 miles 
in the year. A young enthusiast, with plenty of time on his hands, 
might run this distance in five weeks, and might easily cover a total 
of 10,000 miles in the year. To be told, therefore, what it has cost 
anyone for the upkeep of a car during a year is of no assistance 
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unless one is also told how many miles have been run in the year; 
and I have found that people are extremely apt to exaggerate the 
number of miles run, unless they keep accurate record. I have 
frequently heard men assert that they have run 10,000 miles who 
would have found it difficult to prove that they had run 4,000 miles. 
Another difficulty in arriving at the cost of running is to know what 
will be the cost per mile for petrol. The Cadillac car in the Thou- 
sand Miles Trial of 1g03 came out badly, as it consumed 56} gallons 
for the 1,000 miles as against 26} gallons of the Baby Peugeot and 
39t gallons of the Oldsmobile. From these figures it would appear 
that the Cadillac can only make an average of 17°6 miles per gallon, 
but I am assured that the carburettion on the car which ran in the 
trial must have been exceptionally bad, as the cars run, as a rule, 
from twenty-two to twenty-five miles per gallon. However, for the 
purpose of the table I have worked on the results of the trial; but 
I may note here, with reference to this table, that if the Cadillac 
had proved that she could run on an average twenty-five miles to the 
gallon, the cost for the 10,000 miles would have been reduced by £11. 


ESTIMATE OF MINIMUM COST OF RUNNING AND MAINTENANCE 
FOR 10,000 MILEs. 


Gold Medal Cadillac. 


Baby Peugeot. 5 h.p. Oldsmobile. 
Per 10,000 Per Per 10,000 Per || Per 10,000 Per 
Miles. | Mile. | Miles. | Mile. | Miles. | Mile. 
£ Pence. L Pence. £ Pence. 
Pneumatic tyres 20°8 20°7 250 06 


Petrol at 1s. 4d. per gallon .. | 17°6 0°42 22°6 0°54 376 | og 
Renewals for and upkeep of | 
engine, transmission - gear, | | 


Electricity for ignition batteries, 
lubricating oil, grease, etc. 2°5 0°06 2°5 0°06 2°5 0°06 


Totals 61'7 1°48 66°6 1‘60 gor | 2°16 


PLEASURES. 


It is not everyone who can afford to keep and drive a coach- 
and-four, and the owner of a smart little dog-cart is by no means 
abashed nor envious when his modest equipage is overtaken and 
passed by the coach. Inthe early days of motoring, when the speed 
of cars was being increased by leaps and bounds from year to year, 
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we all contracted the speed malady very severely. It is a disease 
which may be absorbed very rapidly, and increases in intensity 
most alarmingly. Like a malarial fever, the speed fever is one 
which lurks in the system for years; sufferers from it have the 
greatest difficulty in eradicating it therefrom, and they are always 
subject to relapses and recurrences. When a man is first seized 
with it, his blood rises to boiling point if a motor more powerful 
than his own passes his. Without any considerations of economy, 
or of duty to his relations, he immediately invests a sum out of all 
proportion to his resources in the purchase of a faster car. This 
disease will, I believe, shortly wear itself out. The cars which have 
been designed to satisfy the malady will be known no more. Those 
who can afford them will purchase luxurious travelling carriages 
which can be closed in inclement weather, which will probably 
never travel more than twenty miles an hour, but which will be so 
engined as to maintain that speed when ascending hills. Fur coats, 
goggles, and other monstrosities connected with the speed craze will 
be rare, and motoring will become a rational pastime on the one 
hand and a convenient form of locomotion on the other. 

Putting aside for a moment any deficiencies there may be 
in the design or construction of the Oldsmobile, forgetting the 
experience I had of it on a bitingly cold day, and transferring my 
thoughts to the summer time, I can well imagine the many hours of 
pleasurable relaxation which might be enjoyed on this silent, light 
little car. Nothing could be more delightful for the purpose of an 
automobile stroll, a quiet meander through the country lanes with 
an agreeable companion. Apart from this, the owner of such a car, 
in fine weather, would find it invaluable as a runabout in town, or 
for journeys between the house and station; in fact, he may, on 
getting up in the morning, know that he can visit any spot within 
fifty miles of his front door and return in time for dinner. There 
are very few men who know ten per cent. of the byways and lanes 
which lie within a fifty-mile radius of their house, and I think it 
will be admitted that one of the greatest benefits attached to 
automobilism is the fact that a man may purchase, at a moderately 
low price, and run at a small cost, a vehicle such as those which 
I am now describing, which will enlarge to a great extent his scope 
of action without resort to muscular exercise, to railways, or to 
animal traction. 

The worker who owns one of these cars may, after his 
six weary days of labour in London, on Sunday morning lay 
a map before him in the knowledge that his little runabout 
will take him and his wife through the splendid country which 
surrounds London on its north, west, and south—to Cambridge, 
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Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, Henley, Goring, Farnham, the Hog’s 
Back, Hindhead, Haslemere, Brighton, Tunbridge Wells, Maid- 
stone, and such places, and back before the sun sets, at a cost, 
exclusive of initial outlay and taxes, etc., of not more than 12s. 6d. 
per hundred miles; and if he is passed on the road by a faster car, 
he may always have the satisfaction of piously lifting his eyes to 
heaven and being grateful that he is not like the owners of such 
cars, who with impertinent blatant horns announce their approach, 
and leave every passenger on the road choked with dust, anger, 
and oaths. 


CADILLAC CAR CLIMBING THE CRYSTAL PALACE PARK HILL, CARRYING A LOAD OF 
EIGHT PASSENGERS WEIGHING SOMETHING OVER 13 CWT. 


welll 
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BRIDGE 
ny “PORTLAND” 


THE want of a single, universally recognised authority upon the 
game of Bridge—a voice that would be listened to and obeyed as 
was the voice of ‘‘ Cavendish”? upon Whist—has led to the duplica- 
tion of some of the conventions connected with the game, each of 
these conventions, which are often diametrically opposed to one 
another, having its own staunch body of adherents. In no case 
is this cleavage in the ranks of the players more marked than in the 
matter of the understanding as to the card which the dealer’s left- 
hand adversary is to lead when his partner doubles no-trumps. One 
party—the followers of what is known as the “ shortest-suit”’ con- 
i s to lead the highest card of his shortest 
and weakest suit; whilst the other party—the “‘ heart convention- 
ists,” as they are called—insist that no matter what the contents 
of his hand may be, he is invariably to begin with a heart. 

Without going into the causes which have led to the existence 
of these two opposite conventions side by side, a word or two as to 
their relative merits may not be out of place, and may possibly 
prove of some assistance to those wobblers who are at present 
definitely ranged under the banner of neither. Both parties are 
so strong that—for the present, at all events—there is no fear of 
any general conversion of either. The weight of written authority 
is undoubtedly upon the side of the short-suit doublers; whilst, at 
the time of writing, the heart-doublers are probably the more 
numerous body. 

The short-suit doublers object on principle to the heart lead as 
a purely arbitrary convention, cramping the game by preventing the 
third player from doubling except when he has strength in that 
particular suit. This must, they say, keep him from doubling so 
often as he would if he could double upon any suit of sufficient 
strength, hearts included. And underlying their other objections to 
the heart convention is the sentimental one that it is the less 
sporting convention of the two. 
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The heart-doublers, on the other hand, contend that if they 
cannot double no-trumps so often, at least they do so, when their op- 
portunity arrives, with greater certainty of success; that by adopting 
these tactics they bring themselves into line with the American and 
Continental players; and that in the long run theirs is the conven- 
tion which pays the best. Now, when every Bridge-player is free 
to choose for himself which system he will follow, as he is at 
present, without incurring the charge of unorthodoxy, this last 
reason, if it be true, is the one which must inevitably prevail with 
him. 

Is this contention well founded? Does the heart-lead pay 
better than the lead from the shortest suit? This is a question 
which, in the conflict of opinion that exists at present, each Bridge- 
player must decide for himself, the answer obviously depending 
upon an experience of both systems. In the opinion of the writer, 
and he has tried both, there can be no doubt about the matter: the 
heart convention is the more profitable one to employ. 

In the first place it must be premised that doubling no-trumps 
is always a risky business, but more markedly so under the short- 
suit convention. You double no-trumps gaily under this convention 
upon a suit of six cards headed by the tierce major. If it comes 
off, with the assistance of your partner you perhaps win the odd 
trick; and if it does not come off you lose four or five by cards at 
24 apiece! And how often does it come off? Five times out of 
every twelve, at the most. 

To begin with, it by no means follows that your longest suit 
will be your partner’s shortest. The declarer may also be relying 
upon a big suit like your own, in which case your partner is just as 
likely to lead the one as the other; though if he have two equally 
short suits, he will always lead a red suit in preference to a black. 
You are safer, therefore, in doubling on hearts or diamonds than on 
clubs or spades. Then, again, the dealer may be so unkind as to 
hold the knave of your strong suit trebly guarded; or, if you 
have but six in suit, and they all make, he will very likely hold the 
three remaining aces, and be good for the rest. On the whole it 
is obvious that when you double on a hand of this kind you are 
laying four or five to one on what is the poorest of even-money 
chances. 

It may be asked, then, why are people so foolish as to double 
under the short-suit convention on hands of this description? They 
do so simply because it is the only means they have of disclosing to 
their partner that they hold one big suit—it is their only possible 
chance of getting it led. The dealer’s right-hand adversary holding 
one big suit and no possible card of entry against a no-trump 
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declaration is in a tight corner, and must speculate wildly to get 
out of it. He would gladly halve the points instead of doubling 
them, if by so doing he could indicate the state of affairs to his 
partner; but the rules of the game do not permit this, and he is 
therefore driven to double. The position is illogical. 

Now, with the heart convention you are certainly restricted to 
doubling upon hands containing strength in one particular suit; but 
you are practically certain of getting that suit led. Nothing is left 
to chance. The one and only danger incurred by the doubler is that 
his partner may have no heart to give him. Andall his strength need 
not be in hearts. The ace alone will suffice, if he have also a com- 
pact suit of six cards, headed by the tierce major. Such a hand as 
this is the safest of all to double upon, as the shortness in hearts 
makes it highly improbable that the leader will be entirely void of 
that suit. 

Another advantage of the heart convention is that it enables 
you to double on a good all-round hand provided that your chief 
strength be in hearts, which is the very suit you are likely to be 
strong in when no-trumps is declared against you. This is especially 
so when you sit over the caller. Now, it would be impossible to 
double on all-round strength under the short-suit convention 
unless you were so strong that it did not matter what suit your 
partner led—an unlikely contingency. One crushingly strong 
suit is the necessary qualification, the sine quad non, for doubling 
under this convention, and so many a light no-trump make goes 
unpunished. 

Taking all these considerations into account, it seems doubtful 
whether the short-suit doubler is so much oftener in a position to 
double than the heart conventionist, who, it is perfectly clear, is 
immeasurably safer, and will be less heavily punished in case of 
failure. And, assuming that the former is able to double twice or 
thrice as often as the latter, does this compensate him for the 
greater risk he runs? Surely it dves not ? 

Whether the introduction of the heart convention in this 
country has been in the best interests of the game is another matter. 
It is a little hard, perhaps, upon the dealer to allow his right-hand 
adversary to double the stakes, and, in effect, to tell his partner what 
to lead. It has nevertheless obtained so much recognition, and has 
been adopted by so many of our leading players, that for the future 
it will have to be reckoned with as a permanent institution of the 
game. 

The hand which I venture to set out on the opposite page 
occurred in actual play, and illustrates the advantage of passing at 
an advanced stage of the game on a seemingly impossible hand. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B area game and 24 up, and Y and Z are 6. 
Z deals and leaves it to Y, who declares no trumps. 


Y’s hand (dummy). Z’s hand. 


Hearts - - K Kv Hearts” - - 
Diamonds - - 9) Diamonds 
Clubs - - - Clubs - 
Spades Spades” - 


TRICK I. 


Score: A.B, 1; 


| TRICK 6. 


Score: A B, 2; Y Z, 2. Score: A B,2; Y Z,3. | Score: AB, 2; 


TRICK 7. | TRICK 9. 


| 
| 


Z 
Score: 25 Score ¥ | score: A Boas 


The dealer thus compels L to lead a heart ora club up to Y’s hand. It he 
leads a heart, Y must win three more tricks and the game. If he leads a club, 
Z tinesses his queen, and still wins the game, unless the king of clubs is to his left, 
and both remaining hearts to his right. If he put on the knave at trick g he could 
only make game if both the hearts and the king of clubs were to his right. He 
risks nothing and increases his chance of going game by holding up. 
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Q 542 
Kve 5 3 
| TRICK 2. | (FRICK. 3. 
Y | 7 Y 
A = | Lb A | | Aj Lb 
Lo 
| 
Score: AB,o; YZ,1. | Score: AL: Y Z, 2. 
TRICK 4. | “TRICK ‘5. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT Britain. By H. Alken. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., Essex Street, Strand. 1904. 


Wherever any miscellaneous collection of coloured prints is to 
be found, it will be a very remarkable circumstance indeed if several 
Alkens are not among them. A glance at any print-shop window 
in London, the provinces, in Paris, or further afield, tells the same 
story of the vast popularity of this designer, by no means a great 
artist—very far, in truth, from being anything of the sort: there are 
many critics who scornfully deny his claim to be regarded as an 
artist at all from any point of view—but an accepted delineator of 
British field sports. A collection of his best-known prints was 
published in 1823, and the present large volume issued (at five 
guineas net) by Messrs. Methuen may be described as a reproduction 
of that work. One thing that may cordially be said is that the very 
best is here made of the drawings. Alkens, as anyone may observe 
as he walks along the streets and sees them in the windows, vary to 
a very great extent, so many of them being poor, feeble, and washy 
in colour ; but here the publishers have been notably successful, and 
this, it is almost needless to add, means much. 

There are fifty plates in all, and the only fault we have to find 
with them is that the choice has not always been judicious. Alken’s 
best and best-known pictures are of hunting and coaching; here, 
however, only half-a-dozen are devoted to the pursuit of the fox, and 
none to the road. It may be urged that other sports had to be 
considered ; but here are two views of bull-baiting and one of bear- 
baiting, a horribly cruel scene, with the bear rending a wretched 
dog with claws and teeth. Now, these are not British sports; and 
we could have dispensed with ‘‘ Flapper Shooting,” with ‘“ Bittern 
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Shooting,” and most certainly with ‘‘Owling.” Does the reader know 
what owling was? One of the breed was tied to a string and made 
to fly about, the result being that pigeons (if there were any) and 
little birds generally were disturbed. These then lighted on various 
twigs and perches which had been prepared and coated with bird- 
lime, and so were caught and slaughtered. Now, no one will 
contend that such a miserable business as this could ever properly 
have come under the head of a “ British Sport’’; for one reason 
because it is not sport at all. We do not of course know what 
range of selection Messrs. Methuen enjoyed, but such a picture as 
‘“‘ The Whissendine appears in view,” any of the familiar hunting 
or coaching pictures in fact, would have been preferable to ‘‘ Owling.” 

The scenes depicted have a special interest as showing the cos- 
tume and the methods of our forefathers in the field. The high 
leather leggings in which they often shot are sensible enough ; but in 
the name of all that is wonderful why did they go afield in tall 
beaver hats? The pheasant-shooter is warned that his clothes and 
body alike may ‘‘ acquire the honour of some wounds,” though we 
do not know what worse disaster could have befallen him than a 
scratch from a thorn; but fancy a top hat in thick covert ! Jockeys’ 
boots and breeches are not quite of our pattern, and they seem to 
have carried their whips point forward more or less parallel to the 
horse’s neck. Saddles, too, may have been comfortable, but look 
uncouth. Were foxhounds ever as Alken draws them, or stag- 
hounds, or indeed any hounds? If so, the type has made extra- 
ordinary changes; but we fancy he is never happy with his hounds, 
and the one lying down in the Staghound plate is simply an example 
of unpardonably bad drawing: see his forelegs, or for the matter 
of that look at him anywhere. 

The descriptions of the pictures, written in English and in French, 
are often very quaint. The staghound is said to be remarkable for 
“his kind and caressing qualities and his affection to the human 
race.” He “will also, from habit, remain in a state of the kindest 
and most friendly association with deer.” Grouse, according to the 
historian, were at the time he wrote to be found “in the New 
Forest, Hants, and perhaps some parts of Sussex.” The “ per- 
haps” is not ill-placed. Sometimes the writer is not quite clear. 
Thus the pheasant-shooter is warned that he ‘‘ must not be too late 
in the morning, because the game then lies too high to be easily 
found.” But in what ‘‘high” places do pheasants lie at, say, 
11a.m.? The fact is that the person to whom the task of explain- 
ing the pictures fell was not a sportsman, as indeed he more than 

once practically confesses; and though there is entertainment occa- 
sionally in his quaint remarks, the explanation might well have been 
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entrusted to a more competent and knowledgeable hand. On the 
whole, however, the book is a most interesting and valuable record 
of British sport as it was carried on a century ago. 


E1cuty YEARS’ REMINISCENCES. By Colonel Anstruther Thom- 
son. Intwo volumes. Longmans, Green & Co. 1904. 


Among soldiers and sportsmen few names are held in such wide 
and sincere esteem as that of Anstruther Thomson; and these are 
the reminiscences of one of the family who saw the light as long 
since as 1818, and happily lives to tell the tale. The author’s 
father was a soldier and a M.F.H. in his day, and on the whole 
there are very few persons the idea of whose recollections sounds 
so attractively. A man who has been well-nigh everywhere and 
known practically everyone best worth knowing during the greater 
part of a century is necessarily rich in reminiscence; the Colonel 
has been in the habit of preserving letters and cuttings from news- 
papers, and has also kept diaries, so that the material at his 
command was unlimited. He has, however, to be quite frank, 
wanted one thing, and wanted it badly, and that is a judicious 
editor. 

We will get over the disagreeable task of fault-finding to begin 
with, but if criticism is to be anything else than mere eulogy and 
acquiescence, protest must be raised, as a warning to coming 
biographers, against the inclusion of much that is included in this 
book. Here, for instance, is some diary :— 

t4th.— Returned to Bath. 

18th.—We went to Sydling. 

*“ 20th.—Met near Sydling. Chandy gave wife a mount ona 
lovely white horse called ‘Foot-it.’ Scent bad; 
not much sport. 

‘* 2ist.—Another hunt with Chandy. Middlemarsh, the Black- 
more Vale Hounds. Left Evershot Station, and 
went to London. 

** 26th.—Returned to Bath.” 

Our judicious editor would have said to the author, “‘ Is there 
any particular reason for giving this? Do you think there is any- 
thing in it of general interest ?’’ and we are convinced that it would 
never have been printed on the thick pages of a big book. The 
editor would have been very busy again among the correspondence, 
and also among the speeches—those made, for instance, at a dinner 
given when the Colonel retired from the Mastership of the Pytchley. 
Mr. A. A. Young proposed ‘‘ The House of Lords,” and quoted the 
not wholly unfamiliar line, Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 
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Mr. W. Smyth proposed ‘‘ The Members for the County and the 
Town,” and said “all present would agree with him that, however 
great a difference of political opinion might exist among them, they 
all endeavoured to do their duty conscientiously and to the best of 
their ability.” Of course he said this! He always does say it, 
whoever the particular Mr. Smyth may be who is proposing this 
sort of toast. He said it last week, as any county paper will 
show, and last month, and last year. He says nothing else; it 
is the thing to say—unless a rare variety of Mr. Smyth possesses 
a little imagination. But why quote it? We had marked other 
passages which spin out the work worse than unnecessarily, but it 
is an ungracious and disagreeable business to find fault with the 
labours of a veteran who is so peculiarly happy in— 


that which should accompany old age : 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 


Young Thomson went to Eton, and was in Coleridge’s house 
with the late Lord Iddesleigh, the present Duke of Rutland, and 
others who made names for themselves as well as worthily inherited 
names that had been made for them; and he went abroad—the 
‘‘erand tour” we believe it used to be called—as young gentlemen 
were then accustomed to do. Returning to England, he was gazetted 
to the gth Lancers, drove coaches, hunted—of course whenever 
possible—danced at Almack’s, and saw, amongst other things, the 
fight between Jack Hannan and Johnny Broome, January 16, 1841. 
‘Tt lasted a long time, and both men were much exhausted. Lord 
Queensberry said to Hannan, ‘ How are you getting on, Jack?’ 
‘Werry bad; I sees two on’em.’ ‘Then knock one of them down!’ 
said Queensberry. He had at last to give up, and, I believe, broke 
a bone in his hand. As he got into the chaise to go away he was 
holding his hand and saying, ‘ My poor ’and!’”’ 

Captain Thomson’s mastership of the Atherstone involved 
nothing calling for special note. He did not go to the Crimea, 
but had friends there, as a matter of course, and their letters 
describing the great events in which they took part are full of 
interest. It was Soame Jenyns who wrote from Balaclava, No- 
vember 18, 1854, an account of the charge of the Light Brigade. 
The subject of fox, hound, and horse is, naturally, never long 
neglected; and here is a little story that shows the marvellously 
ready wit with which some horsy men are gifted. ‘I went,” the 
author says, ‘‘to Trinity Muir Fair at Brechin. Met Adam 
Thomson (the laird) showing a horse to some young gentlemen. 
He whispered me, ‘ Make a bid for the horse, and I know these 
young gents will buy it!’ I said, ‘You be d—d; I didn’t come 
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here to tout for you!’ He took off his hat, made a low bow, and 
said, ‘Thank you, sir. I am very sorry I cannot accept your 
offer!’” 

The author was master of the Pytchley at the time of the 
famous Waterloo Run, February 2, 1866. A plan is given of that 
wonderful gallop, in the course of which the Master got to the 
bottom of no fewer than five horses. That he was singularly lucky 
to have found them need not be said. The total time was three 
hours and forty-five minutes—and hounds had run for an hour and 
five minutes before they found the fox, assuming it was one fox 
they hunted. The precise distance we do not find estimated, though 
it is calculated that from Waterloo to Kelmarsh, three miles, and 
from Kelmarsh to Keythorpe, eighteen, that is twenty-one miles, 
occupied one hour and fifty minutes. There was a check of twenty 
or twenty-five minutes by the windmill at Medbourne. We take the 
distance to have been some thirty miles, judging by the map—the 
last part was slow. 

Three famous characters appear early in the second volume— 
Whyte Melville, the novelist, whose admirable work gains less apprecia- 
tion than its due, notwithstanding the recent issue of a well turned out 
cheap edition ; the Rev. Jack Russell is the second ; and the third the 
late Duke of Beaufort. That Colonel Anstruther Thomson, arriving 
at Badminton at two o’clock in the morning, should have found the 
Duke (suffering at the time as he was from gout so badly that he 
could not ride) sitting up, with a pot of hot soup on the fire for the 
guest, is, as those who knew Badminton are aware, a characteristic 
incident. The Duke not only did every kind thing he could think 
of, but had a wonderful capacity for such thoughts. There can 
never have lived a greater gentleman. The book is one that 
cannot fail to delight sportsmen; it is indeed much what might 
have been expected from its attractive title, and expectation natur- 
ally runs high when readers are invited to follow the reminiscences 
of one who has seen so much of a sportsman’s life. 


‘“BapDSWORTH”’ ON BriIDGE. London: Putnam, Bedford Street, 
Strand. 1Ig04. 


It will be within the remembrance of Bridge-players that when 
Bridge was first introduced into England, and rules of the game 
were compiled by a mixed committee of the Portland and Turf 
Clubs, the issue was accompanied by a treatise on the game by an 
author writing under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Badsworth.” This was, we 
believe, the first contribution to the literature of Bridge, now 
voluminous to a disconcerting degree. The present volume is a 
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very much enlarged edition of the original treatise, and, being written 
by one of the finest exponents of the game, will probably rank—with 
one possible exception—as the most notable book written on the 
subject up to the present date. The exception we allude to is 
*‘ Bridge Abridged,” by William Dalton, of which another enlarged 
edition has also been recently published. Without wishing to 
disparage the efforts of other writers, we are of opinion that these 
two books conjointly present the most convincing and authoritative 
commentaries on the game; at least, they do this so far as our studies 
of many volumes have gone; but they do not, we may add, include 
Foster's book, of which we have heard good accounts, though to 
many readers its American phraseology is a drawback. ‘‘ Bads- 
worth” deals with all the vexed questions of the Bridge table with 
moderati»n and good sense, and brings his arguments invariably 
to a logical conclusion. He maintains the theories he formerly 
propounded. Controversy raged for some time on the desirability 
of the ‘‘short lead” as against the “lead from the strongest suit ”’ 
(sad reminiscence of poor discredited Whist), and when the favour 
of most good players was abundantly given to the former, ‘‘ Bads- 
worth” alone treated it with vehement hostility. It is pleasing to 
note that he now meets it with temperate opposition. It would not 
be hypercritical to mention that the perusal of ‘‘ Badsworth’s” book 
appears to us to have more value for a student already somewhat 
advanced in the game than for an aspiring beginner. For the 
latter, we may incidentally mention that the ‘““ABC of Bridge,” 
by Mrs. Tennant, is a most useful and popular little volume. 

‘** Badsworth”’ writes in a style which, albeit somewhat ornate, 
is always bright and amusing, and it is quite certain that no devotee 
of Bridge shoul fail to read his book. 


RACECOURSE ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By F. H. 
Bayles. London: Henry Faux. 1903. 


This large volume contains elaborate plans of the principal— 
of indeed well-nigh al'—English and Irish racecourses. Each is 
coloured, and not only are the positions of stands and other struc- 
tures shown, but the general contour of the ground, and the precise 
rise and fall, are carefully indicated. In many cases photographs are 
added further to elucidate the subject, and then there are descriptions 
which are intended to bring the details still more directly home: 
but here it is that the writer becomes simply amazing. No doubt he 
understands what he means to say, but ever and anon he becomes 
involved in a flood of words, and the reader who endeavours to 
follow him through them emerges presently perplexed and gasping. 
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We have never come across any writer who flung words about in 
such confusing fashion. He hopes that his work will be “of 
inestimable service to everybody directly and indirectly associated 
with the Turf.” We rather doubt whether everybody even 
indirectly associated will find the service ‘‘ inestimable” in the way 
the author means (so far as one may safely venture to guess at his 
meaning), because such a host of people have an indirect association ; 
but the book would be more useful if the author said comprehen- 
sively what he meant, so that readers might know whether they 
agreed with him, or seemed to have good grounds for differing 
from him. 

Here is our author in one of his more lucid moments—his 
introductory statement: ‘‘ Truly has it been said that practical appli- 
cation is the backbone of success; just as tne marvellous advances in 
science have been appraised and results discovered by following the 
desire to turn experience to some purposes useful to that to which it 
is applied. Yet with some minds there is an unconscious personal 
vanity which intercepts the exercise of example and induces 
hesitation in striking out a new course. It is obvious that energy 
and application are the only agents capable of embodying thorough- 
ness in adapting the horse to all emergencies, but the one 
fundamental error into which we fall is not exercising ideas which 
form the mainspring of energy and application.” If readers enjoy 
this, we commend them to the book, which costs three guineas, and 
contains a huge modicum of letterpress equally inspiring, based on 
the same model. 

Altogether we like the plans very much, though we are very 
doubtful of the accuracy of some of them. Such a statement has, 
of course, to be defended, and we may remark that our reference is 
to Doncaster, as thus: the present writer chances to be a member 
of Read’s Stand, and it has been his custom for years past to go to 
the top of the building and to watch the finish of races, so placed 
that he is immediately behind the judge and able to take precisely 
the same line of sight. But Read’s stand as shown in the plan of 
Doncaster is, so far as we can judge without a scale—for this 
necessary aid to clear comprehension has been omitted—about 
100 yards to the left of the judge’s box. It is, of course, only by 
such personal experiences that the plans can be tested, and we find 
Doncaster very inaccurate. Others, so far as we can prove them, 
appear to be correct, and they have distinct interest, for we suspect 
that comparatively few people who go to different racecourses 
have much idea of what they really are on plan; but a comprehen- 
sion of the plan, on the other hand, gives one an idea of the course 
which for various reasons may prove useful. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 
THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the April competition will be announced in the 
June issue. P 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 

The Prize in the February competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell 
Dene, Northumberland; Major Crawford McFall, Kilkenny, Ire- 
land; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Mr. Hugh Lancaster, 
Bareilly, Bengal; Mr. A. J. Corsi, Gibraltar; Mr. B. C. Johns, 
Rosebank, South Africa; Mr. R. P. Birchenough, Eton College; 
Mr. Leonard E. Cooke, Alderley Edge, Cheshire ; Captain G. E. 
Stewart, Baluchistan, India; and Miss Cecilia Foxcroft, Hinton 


Charterhouse, Bath. 
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THE TYNEDALE HOUNDS AT BEAUFORT CASTLE 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Northumberland 


DRY FLY-FISHING ON THK NORE 


Photograph by Major Crawford Mc#all, Kilkenny, Iveland 
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FINISH FOR THE DERBY, 1903 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


PHEASANT-SHOOTING AT SOUTHILL, BEDFORDSHIRE 
Photograph by Mrs. T. H. Barnard, Kempston Hoo, Bedford 
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FINISH FOR THE EASTERN PLATE, CURRAGH, SEPTEMBER 1903 


Photograph by Mr. J]. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 


AN INDIAN ACROBATIC TEAM 
Photograph by Mr. Hugh Lancaster, 9th Norfolk Regiment, Bareilly, Bengal 
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THE CALPE HOUNDS CROSSING THE FERRY ON THE WAY TO THE MEET 


Photograph by Mr. A. ]. Corsi, Mediterranean Club, Gibraltar 


A FALL FROM A TOBOGGAN AT ST. MORITZ 


Photograph by Mv. J. E Denison, Bekesbourne, Canterbury 
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** CURIOSITY” 


Photograph by Major Crawford McFall, Kilkenny, Iveland 


JUMPING A MADE-UP IRISH BANK 


Photograph by Miss Muriel Finlay, Castle Toward, Argylishire 
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SAILING AT WARGRAVE 


Photograph by Mr. O. H. Armstrong, Dublin 


CLIMBING KALK BAY MOUNTAINS IN THE CAPE PENINSULA 


Photograph by Mr. B. C. Johns, Rosebank, South Africa 
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RACE BETWEEN MALAY KOLEHS AT SINGAPORE 
Photograph by Mr. Harold G. Allen, Singapore 


SHOOTING JIN GARHWAL 
Photograph by Lt.-Col. C. E. Nichol, D.S.O., R.A.M.C., Ramkhet, India 
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SWISS BOYS’ RACE, L’ABBAYE, LAC DE JOUX 
Photograph by Mr. D. A. Wynne Willson, St. Edward's School, Oxford 


MR. K. NICHOLL, CAPTAIN ETON COLLEGE CRICKET XI., AT THE 
Photograph by Mr. R. O. Birchenough, Eton College 
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INTERNATIONAL PKLOTA MATCH AT BIARRITZ—FRANCE UV. SPAIN—AFTER A RALLY 


Photograph by Miss Constance M. Smith, Newcastle-on-T yne 


SEINE-NET FISHING IN SIERRA LEONE 


Photograph by Major A. E. Barchard, 2nd West India Regiment, Sierra Leone, 
West Africa 
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A FALL AT THK DUBLIN HORSE SHOW, I903 


Photogriph by Mr. Leonard E. Cooke, Alderley Edge, Cheshire 


A STUDY IN SAILS—HON:? KONG HARBOUR 


Photograph by Mr. A. C. Butt, Lieutenant R.M.LJI., H.M.S. ‘ Tamar,” 
Hong Kong 
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REGIMENTAL SPORTS AT BALUCHISTAN—BALUCH WRESTLERS 


Photograth by Caftain G. FE. Stewart, 127th Baluch L.J., Baluchistan, India 


SUME OF THE HINTON ABBEY PACK OF SCOTCH TERRIERS 


Photograph by Miss Cecilia Foxcroft, Hinton Charterhouse, Bath 
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THE WILLIAM E. GEDDES' 


UTILITY” AUTOMATIC BREAKING 
For Breaking and | AGKLE, 


Bitting Young Horses 
and Subduing Vicious Horses. 


There is nothing so humane and so effectual as 
this tackle. It makes a good mouth, good manners, 
good disposition ; it can be made adjustable to all 
sizes of horses. A colt broken in by this tackle is 
bound to have good manners. 

Its adjustability, as will be seen, will put a horse 
into a position, however bad he is, which will 
conquer him. 

The straps which run from the breeching to the 
bit can be brought up as tight as required. The 
strap from the bit to the withers is also adjustable. 
The overdraw check with the upper jaw bit holds the 
horse in a fixed position. 


The illustration is from a photo of Colonel Cody’s horse, which is neither a youngster nor vicious. This 


explains why all the straps are so loose. We have it on exhibition at this office. Mr. GEDDES himself 
will go any reasonable distance and an this tackle on to the horse and show its usefulness. 


Sac 


oe, 


THE GEDDES MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED, 
Horse Clothing Department, 17, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


The “UTILITY” HORSE RUG (bxtent 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government and to the Mikado of Japan. 


MOST POPULAR HORSE OM SPECIAL COLOURS AND 


CLOTHING IN EUROPE. Zap SIZES 
Py MADE TO ORDER. 


Rotor 


TWO SURCINGLES 
PERMANENTLY AFFIXED. “UTILITY” BANDAGES 


AND KNEE CAPS. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED, STABLE RUBBERS, 
ESPECIALLY STAYED IN AND ALL 
EVERY PART. STABLE REQUISITES. 


Private Colours, Crests, Monograms, and Full Suits, including Patent Utility Hood, 
made to order. We supply everything required in a Stable. 


The above illustration is a reproduction from a photograph of the “ Utility’’ Rug as it actually 
appears on the horse, showing the perfect fit and shape, and the impossibility of the horse getting 
the Rug off in the stable. Send f.r 24-page Descriptive Catalogue (which gives rules for measurement). 


‘The Geddes Manufacturing Co. 
17, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON E.C, “Wi2i.cs® 


Telegraphic EDUCIBLE, LONDON,” A BC Code. Telephone: 1032 HOLBORN. 
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EORGE JENNINGS, Limited. 


Appointment. 
Sanitary Engineers to His Majesty the King, 


SANITARY WORK A SPECIALITY. 


Illustra‘ed Catalog On A tca.ton, 
LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturers of “Tur REVERSIBLE" COMMODE AND BIDET. 
Works, Showrooms, and Offices opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
PARIS DEPOT: 22bis, RUE DE LUBECK. 


aq 


By Royal 


~~ 


Telegra ns: JENNI+GS, |-ONDON.” Velephone: €8) Hor, 


By eee Appointment to H.M. the King. 


ORLEANS CARS. 


9, 12, 15 h.p. 280. 380. 530 Guineas. 


Telegrams— Full particulars from 


“MOTORS, TWICKENHAM.” NEW ORLEANS MOTOR CO,., Ltd., 
TWICKENHAM, 
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